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Profile of the FORBES Reader 








In the last four years the world 
has turned over many times. Our 
world in particular. Since 1952 our 
circulation has soared from 115,000 
to over 220,000 subscribers. Be- 
cause sO many more subscribers 
have joined Forses’ fold, we have 
just concluded a brand new sur- 
vey that tells a fascinating story 
about our reader family. 

To 10,000 
ForBEes’ sub- 
scribers we dis- 4 
patched detailed 
‘questionnaires, 
asking all sorts 
of probing, per- 
sonal questions. 
This was one of 
a continuing se- 
ries of reader- 
ship studies, de- 
signed to keep us 
abreast of our 
subscribers. The 
return was q 
heartening — 
25%, which is 
topnotch in any pollster’s book. 
Perhaps you were one of the 2,500 
who took time out to tell us about 
yourself. If so, thanks. You played 
a mighty important role in helping 
us paint a composite portrait of the 
typical Forses reader. _Now we'd 
like to let you in on some of these 
latest findings. 

Sample Example. According to 
our sampling, the Forses reader 
has wide and varied interests. 
When we broke down the fields 
ForBES covers into 45 categories, 
you told us that you like reading 
about chemicals most (44%), 
sporting goods least (2.7%). But 
no matter what your industry pref- 
erences, 86% of you thought 
Forses stories are “just about 
right.” Among the encouraging 
dissenters, 6.2% felt our stories are 
“not technical enough” while an- 
other 4% thought we are “too 
technical.” ‘ 

Some personal facts: on our 
readers: they are an especially 
mature audience. Almost 52% of 
Forses subscribers are over 50 
years of age, with another 25.1% 
in the 40-49 age bracket. More- 
over, 97.4% of- our subscribers 
travel regularly, taking an average 
8.8 trips a year. In addition to 
Forses, 16% read U.S. News & 
World Report, 13.5% Time, 9.1% 
Newsweek, 7.5% Fortune. 








The survey tells still other things 
about the Forses readership. Over 
91% of our subscribers own their 
own homes, with an average value 
of $28,595. The average total in- 
come of the Forses family comes 
to $16,925, with the net worth per 
Forses family averaging out to 
$121,067. 

One of the best reasons for their 
reading ForsBEs 
is that 80.8% of 
our subscribers 
are themselves 
active in busi- 
ness. No less 
than 514% of 
them work at 
the administra- 
tive level, 35.4% 
at the operating 
level. In addi- 
tion, 95.6% own 
common _ stock, 
the average 
holding being 1,- 
924 shares. Not 
only do 70.4% 
maintain regular brokerage ac- 
counts, but 32.1% admit to influ- 
encing others in making invest- 
ment decisions. Average value of 
the Forses subscriber’s portfolio: 
$64,911. 

Attention, Detroit! This year 
Forses subscribers will make many 
another purchasing decision. The 
auto capital of Detroit might like 
to know, for instance, that 45.3% of 
our readers plan to buy a new car 
this year, 19.8% of them next year. 
Among our hard-driving subscrib- 
ers, 93.4% already own at least 
one car, 33.1% two cars, 1.2% four 
or more autos. Their favorite 
makes: Buick (13.5%), Oldsmobile 
(11.5%), Chevrolet (11.3%), Ford 
(10.6%), Cadillac (6.9%), Plym- 
outh (6.8%), Chrysler (6.0%). 

Over the years, these surveys 
have served a valuable purpose. 
Armed with these facts, our edi- 
tors continually seek to fill Forses 
pages with industry news tailored 
to the wants of the greatest num- 
ber of subscribers. At the same 
time, in the interest of broad and 
comprehensive coverage, ForBEes 
also covers as many other in- 
dustries as it can. 

For those of you who might like 
to see the latest data on the Forses 
audience, we have printed copies 
of the results. One is yours free 
upon request. 
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Prior to 1940 Scientists at the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory were 
discovering facts about the structure of the 
atom that contributed to the separation 
of U-235 from natural uranium in 1940. 


a 

1950 General Electric was assigned the 
job of developing an atomic power plant 
at the Knolls Laboratory for the U.S. 
Navy submarine Seawolf. The Seawolf 
was launched in 1955 for final outfitting. 


4 
1956 In addition to domestic orders, Gen- 
eral Electric — through the International 
General Electric Co.— announced sales 
of an atomic research reactor for Spain 
and a power reactor for Latin America. 


1942-45 General Electric developed 
and produced complex power-supply ap- 
paratus and control and instrumentation 
for the vast Manhattan District project that 
made the first atom bombs for the U.S. 


1951 Work on the development of a 
nuclear propulsion system for aircraft was 
begun by General Electric for the govern- 
ment at Evendale, O., and is continuing 
here and, more recently, at Idaho Falls, Id. 
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1956 Construction began on the multi- 
million-dollar General Electric Vallecitos 
Atomic Laboratory in California. It is ded- 
icated to developing civilian uses of atomic 
energy, and will be completed in 1957. 


1946 Since the end of World War Jj 
General Electric has been operating, f 
the government, the giant Hanford Atom 
Works in Washington State, producin 


plutonium for the nation’s defense effo 
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1955 After Congress opened ator 
development to private industry, Gene 
Electric established a department that 
designing, developing, manufacturing: 
marketing atomic reactors and equipme 


1957 A G-E experimental reactor 
help bring about 5,000 kw. of atomic pé 
to the San Francisco area. Steam from4 
reactor will be furnished Pacific Gas 
Electric, which will generate the po 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


THE COMING BOOM IN HOME-BUILDING 


At the beginning of the year there was much comment 

by economists on the prospect of fewer new housing 
starts during 1956. As the year draws 
to a close, however, no such slacking 
off has taken place. 

On the contrary, the most penetrat- 
ing, exhaustive study* yet made has 
recently been released and it indicates 
that home construction is on the thresh- 
old of even greater expansion in the 
next 25 years. During the huge post- 
war home building boom dwellings 
have been erected at an average rate 
of over one million a year from 1946 to 1955, almost 50 
per cent higher than the construction rate in the 
Roaring Twenties. Yet demand is far from filled. 

Instead of “running out of gas,” as indicated 
by some superficial signs, this half-million dollar 
study makes a convincing fact-based analysis 
which indicates home building will be moving 
from second gear to high. 

Some factors: greater real income for more 
millions of families makes wider home owner- 
ship possible. More leisure time spent in the 
home has widened interest on the part of many 
in owning their home. Larger families, the trend toward 


Dr. Leo Grebler 


living in the suburbs where home ownership is the vale : 


as apartment renting is in the city. 

More new families—when a young man and a young 
lady get married it’s called love in the lyrics but in the 
Statistics it’s “additional households formed,” and based 
on numbers available, new families in the 25 years ahead 
should exceed any similar period in our history. 

The vast new highway program will have a real im- 
pact on housing starts. Most projected highways, to re- 
lieve congestion in the areas of greatest need, will cut 
wide swaths through existing communities, and will mean 
demolition of houses by the tens of thousands. These 
will be replaced in new urban developments. 

Obsolescence will go up at an increasingly rapid rate. 
Because of the virtually complete moratorium on home 

*“Capital Ag oy in Reidentiel Real Estate”; Dr. Leo Grebler, 
Dr. David M. Blank, Dr. Louis Winnick. A study made for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and Columbia bonne aay & 


Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies. Released b 
Princeton University Press. ” v* 
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Dr. Louis Winnick 


building and home repairing during the war, and the 
huge postwar demand, many obsolescent homes have 
been made to do. They will be retired with increasing 
rapidity. If, as seems quite probable, 

thirty thousand homes are thus re- 

moved every year from the scene, and! 
replacements are added to the present | 
annual million new homes a year, this” 
alone would break construction records. / 

Another by-product of increasing | 
family incomes has an important im- 
pact on housing —summer - homes, 
weekend places in the country, a cot- 
tage by the shore or the lake. This 
facet of home construction doubled from 1940 to 1950 
and it has been accelerating steadily since. 

The fly in the ointment, of course, will be the 
availability of mortgage money. Aside from the 
immediate squeeze on the loan rates by the gov- 
ernment, the simple fact is that in the years 
ahead the need for money to meet individual 
“expansion” as well as corporate money needs 
will result most certainly in higher interest rates. 
As the strain grows on present sources of home 
financing, the resourceful American financial 
community will come up with new ways and new 
means of funneling funds at higher rates into 
home mortgage channels. 

The implications of this rise in home building over the 
next 25 years on the economy are tremendous. At the 
present rate of construction during 1957 America will 
build enough new houses to re-house an entire state 
bigger than Indiana or Virginia. With the trend toward 
new, lighter metals, stimulus in that area will be im- 
mense. When you look around at what it takes in the 
way of appliances, rugs, curtains, furniture, ad infinitum 
to make your house your home, some conception emerges 
of what new house construction means to prosperity. 

Messrs. Grebler, Blank, and Winnick, who directed this 
study, described by the New York Times as “the first 
systematic investigation of long-term trends in housing 
construction,” have done a notable job. They have pro- 
vided a documented basis for those of us engaged in 
economic prophecy. They have removed some of the 
question marks that have heretofore been tied to home- 
building predictions. 


Dr. David M. Blank 
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A COMFORTING COMPARISON 


Are US. executives taxed half to death? Perhaps they 
are, but by comparison with their counterparts in Britain 
and some European countries they get off very lightly in- 
deed. Consider these figures: on a salary of $25,000 a 
junior U.S. executive with two chil- 
dren is left with roughly $19,000; his 
British counterpart is whittled down 
to $10,600 by the tax collector. Worst 
off of all is the Norwegian; out of his 
$25,000 he is allowed to keep just over 
$8,200. 

The occasion for these comparisons 
was a lecture delivered last month at 
the University of London by Lord 
Heyworth, the British soap king. As 
chairman of globe-girdling Unilever, Lord Heyworth has 
good reason to be concerned about the situation. His com- 
pany operates all over the civilized and uncivilized world, 
often has to transfer executives from one country to an- 
other with dire effects on their family budgets and morale. 

While-Britain’s tax laws are generally much tougher on 
executive salaries than ours, Lord Heyworth noted, they 
do offer certain advantages. The United Kingdom, for 
example, exempts capital gains from taxation and allows 
more liberal retirement contributions. 

Well, reading about other people’s tax woes gives us 
little help in paying our own. Lord Heyworth’s words do 
accomplish one thing, however: they remind us that high 
taxes and the high cost of living are worldwide problems. 
For all our-worries, the grass is still a good deal greener 
on our side of the fence. 


Lord Heyworth 
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TOUGH & RESILIENT 


By now the economists have had ample time to mull 
over the third-quarter profit reports and draw their own 
conclusions. The reports themselves were more than a 
little disappointing in many cases. Take that very useful 
tabulation drawn up every three months by the able 
economists of the First National City Bank of New York. 
It shows that 694 of our largest non-financial corporations 
made a net profit of $2.4 billion in the June 30-Sept. 30 
period. This represented a decline of $227 million, or 9%, 
from the same quarter of 1955. A full one fifth of the com- 
panies played a discordant tune on their cash registers: 
their sales went up but their profits were down. 

All in all, the 694 companies were able to hang on to 
6.4c of every sales dollar as net profits in the third quarter. 
A year earlier the figure was a much fatter 7.5c. These 
slipping profit margins have not gone unnoticed by busi- 
nessmen and economists: profit margins are generally re- 
garded as a prime yardstick of efficiency and profitability. 

Does this mean, then, that the boom is petering out? Not 
at all. Don’t forget that the economy took some very rough 
jolts in the third quarter. To list them: 

The strike in steel, the industry basic to all others. 





Heavy inventory pileups in appliances, farm ma- 
chinery, etc. which led to production layoffs in these 
industries. 

And, the over-all, continued rise in prices of labor and 
materials. ‘ 

So let us not lose our perspective. There have been times 
in U.S. history when it would have taken far less to throw 
us into a real economic tailspin. This time the economy 
kept its balance. Profits, it is true, declined under the im- 
pact of the troubles. But sales continued at a high level 
and the gross national product rolled on to a new high. 
Commented the First National City Bank: “. . . general 
economic activity, as measured by the gross national 
product, showed scarcely a ripple as it rose from an annual 
rate of $408.3 billion in the second quarter to $413 billion 
in the third.” 

The fact is that the profit declines can be traced to 
“rolling adjustments” and other special causes in specific 
industries. The First National City survey showed that a 
solid 57% of all the companies actually made more money 
in the third quarter. Besides autos and steel, the worst 
declines (see table) were in textiles, which is going 
through a kind of private recession, and railroads, where 
costs unfortunately are rising much faster than revenues. 

Considering all this, I think the economy is taking its 
bumps beautifully in stride. Shrinking profit margins are 
certainly a sign of stress, something that bears watching. 
But so far as the 1956’s third-quarter figures are con- 
cerned, they bear eloquent testimony to what the bank 
calls the amazing toughness and resiliency of our current 
prosperity. 


NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR 
THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 
(In Thousands) 


Reported Net Income 


No. of Industrial Nine Months Per Cent 
Cos. Groups 1955 1956 Change 
re $ 127,716 $ 139544 + 9 

ED oa Sia X 64 o.040 sae 24,841 28,841 + 16 
13 Tobacco products ........... 81,004 87,816 + 8 
27 Textiles and apparel ....... 48,869 38,158  —22 
25 Paper and allied products .... 123,905 140485 +14 
37 Chemical products .......... 667,788 683,710 + 2 
18 Drugs, soap, cosmetics ....... 145,881 185,178 +27 


30 Petroleum production and 








IES 5s wie aeedcns ese ee 1,568,092 1,844,961 +18 
41 Cement, glass, and stone ..... 240,309 247,044 + 3 
ee Peres 685,462 649,749 — 5 
26 Electrical equipment, radio and 
GIR? Wop Sa as oss 0 ac ees 267,429 231,430 —114 
I shc-y apis iow :c,e ois 055.68 114,949 160,069 +39 
88 Other metal products ........ 478,675 551,689 +15 
29 Automobiles and parts ....... 1,337,912 888,770 —34 
20 Other transportation. equipment 119,479 127,310 + 7 
41 Miscellaneous manufocturing .. 207,062 217,803 + 5 
511 Total manufacturing ......... 6,239,373 6,222,757 —— 
21 Mining and quarrying ...... 106,183 122,306 +15 
23 Trade (retail and wholesale) .. 43,000 62,987 + 46 
17 Service and amusement 
ES ere van #5:6 35,520 41547 +17 
et EE 6 onc 8 ohio 64.06 woia.oe 577,105 548,766 — 5 
72. Electric power, gas, etc. ...... 495,723 547,232 -+10 
8 Telephone and telegraph .... 497,620 568,402 +14 
ON aah ania diedieginn ete $7,994,524 $8,113,997 + 1 


First National City Bank Monthly Letter, November, 1956. 
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MANAGEMENT 





One- day in January 1953, General 
Motors’ hard-driving Harlow Herbert 
Curtice, boss of the world’s largest 
manufacturing corporation, sum- 
moned a puzzled young executive to 
his office. Philip John Monaghan, 
then 38 and manufacturing manager 
of the GMC Truck & Coach division, 
made the long trip to the hushed 14th 
floor atop. Detroit’s GM _ building, 
wondering what was amiss and where 
he had fallen down. But Monaghan 
was in. for the surprise of his life. 
Said Curtice without preliminary: 
“How would you like to take over as 
general manager of GMC Truck & 
Coach?” Gulped Monaghan: “When 
do I start?” 


Last July another unsuspecting GM 
junior executive, Edward Nicholas 
Cole, at.46 Chevrolet’s chief engineer, 
was at the GM proving grounds test- 
driving Chevvies. Returning to his 
office late that afternoon, he learned 
that Chevrolet General Manager 
Thomas Keating had been trying to 
contact him all day. When Keating 
suddenly appeared to escort Cole to 
Curtice’s office, Cole feared the worst. 
Ostensibly, Curtice wanted to discuss 
the 57 Chevvy line, but as Cole re- 
members vividly, the conversation 
touched on everything but the ’57 
product. Finally Harlow Curtice 
broke the suspense: “Eddie, we've 
asked Tom [Keating] to come to the 
14th floor, and we want you to take 
over as general manager of Chevro- 
let.” Stunned, Cole recalls wonder- 
ing out loud “whether I’m capable.” 
Said Curtice: “If we didn’t think so, 
we wouldn’t ask you.” 





That same day Harlow Curtice had 
another fateful appointment. At De- 
troit Diesel, Engine Group Chief 
Cyrus Osborn told Diesel’s General 
Manager Semon Emil Knudsen, 43, 
that Curtice wanted to see him. 
“What should I bring along?” asked 
Knudsen, son of onetime GM Presi- 
dent (1937-40) William S. Knudsen. 
“Nothing,” Osborn replied crypti- 
cally, “just bring yourself.” In “Red” 
Curtice’s 14th floor GHQ, Knudsen 
had a 20-minute “chat” with GM’s 
boss, still with no inkling as to why 
he had been summoned. He was 













ACCENT ON YOUTH 


No small consideration for investors is the truism 
that the future belongs to those who prepare for it. 
So it’s important that outfits like General Motors 

are grooming young bloods for top jobs. 


asked about his diesel operations, how 
things were going, whether there 
were any personnel problems. Said 
Curtice finally: “If things are as good 
as you say, there’s no reason why you 
can’t leave.” Somewhat despairingly, 
Knudsen had to admit that was logi- 
cally so. Said Curtice: “Exactly 23 
years ago today your father phoned 
me [at GM’s AC Spark Plug divi- 
sion], and asked me to become gen- 
eral manager of Buick. My answer 
to him was: ‘How soon?’ How would 
you like to become general manager 
of Pontiac?” Replied “Bunkie” Knud- 
sen: “How soon?” 


Thus last month in the motor cities 
of Flint, Pontiac and Detroit, Mich., 
GM’s Chevrolet, Pontiac and GMC 
Truck & Coach divisions were being 
bossed through two shifts a day by 
three of the youngest men in the 
auto business ever to wear the badge 
of division general manager. Gen- 
eral Motors’ new accent on youth in 
executive jobs may be more the rule 
than the exception in U.S. industry 
these days, but for mighty $6.3 billion 
GM, the new rule is an exceptional 
example of forethought about the 
succession of management. Mindful 
that U.S. industry is losing its top 
management talent (to death, retire- 
ment and job-jumping) at a 30% 
faster clip than pre-war, GM has re- 
sponded ‘by installing capable young 
comers in high places. 

In this, GM is certainly not alone. 
In the auto community at large, more 
young men are being seen and heard 
at the top level than ever before. At 
Ford, youth is exemplified by Presi- 
dent Henry Ford II, 39, and Vice 
Presidents Benson Ford, 37, and Wil- 
liam Clay Ford, 31. The trend is visible 
too all down the line in the youthful 
aspect of Ford’s division chiefs, vice 
presidents all: Ford’s Robert McNa- 
mara, 41, Mercury’s Francis (“Jack”) 
Reith, 42, Lincoln’s Ben Mills, 41, and 
the new Edsel’s Richard Krafve, 49. 

At Chrysler, from 51-year-old 
President Lester Lum (“Tex”) Col- 
bert on down, the management team 
is liberally sprinkled with young, up- 
and-coming automen: former Dodge 
Boss William Newberry, Chrysler’s 
new group vice president-automotive, 
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turing, is 44; 


*» 


is 45; R. (for Rhinehart) S. Bright, 
group vice president-basic manufac- 
Nicholas Kelley Jr., 
president of Chrysler Corp.’s export 
division, is 46; also 46 is Ron Todg- 
ham, president of Chrysler Corp. of 
Canada. Byron Nichols, Chrysler 
Corp.’s general manager of group 
marketing, is 43; Charles Gorey, di- 
rector of corporation manufacturing, 
is 36, and Jack Minor, 35, is vice 
president in charge of Plymouth’s 
sales staff. 

This accent on youth in high posts 
is no monopoly of Detroit’s. The 
Young Presidents’ Organization, which 
is limited to chief executives under 
44 at time of joining and which auto- 
matically terminates their member- 
ship when they reach 49, currently 
has a roster of no less than 1,041 


‘members, with an average age of 38 


(see box). Youngest president: 
George (“G.C.”) Wilson III, at 26 
president of Tyrone, Pa.’s Wilson 
Chemical Co. (pharmaceuticals), 
Junior Food Products (gelatin des- 
sert) and Wilson Products Co. (Clo- 
verine cough drops). 

Quest for Youth. The corporate 
quest for youth extends from cameras 
(Bell & Howell’s Charles Percy, who, 
at 29, was the youngest president of 
a major U.S. corporation, now 37) 
and airlines (Capital’s James Car- 
michael, 49) to business machines 
(IBM’s Thomas Watson Jr., 42, 
and Executive Vice President Al- 
bert Williams, 45). Throughout the 
business world, oldtimers who must 
soon step aside are busily training 
and grooming youngsters for the day 
they are tapped for more responsible 
posts upstairs. 


International MHarvester’s youth- 


ful-minded Chairman John Lawrence 
McCaffrey, 64, is one executive who 





CURTICE (L-), BRADLEY, WILSON: 
the old order changeth are 








——YOUNG PRESIDENTS—— 


A sampling of the membership 
roster of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization points up both the 
youth and ability of U.S. industry's } 
new crop of promising executives: 


William Burns, Jr., 44, Trailmobile. 

John Fox, 44, Minute Maid. 

M Greenb , 42, Lion Match. 

Marion Harper, 40, McCann-Erickson. 

Peter Hilton, 43, Hilton & Riggio. 

Gilbert Humphrey, 40, Hanna Coal & Ore. 

Tore Nilert, 41, Scandinavian Airlines System. 

Dan O’Conor, Jr., 40, Formica Co. 

Cyril R. Porthouse, 45, Pyramid Rubber. 

Ogden Reid, 31, New York Herald Tribune. 

Elmer Rich, Jr., 31, Simoniz Co. 

W. F. Rockwell, Jr., 43, Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Robert Stranahan, Jr., 41, Champion Spark 
Plug. 

Glenn Wallichs, 46, Capitol Records. 














has literally “lain awake nights” 
thinking of ways and means to groom 
young management talent. A few 
years ago, McCaffrey bewailed the 
nation’s lack of fully rounded bud- 
ding executives and likened himself 
to “a man confronted by an enormous 
tool bench, who only hopes that he 
can pick the right screwdriver for a 
particular job.” 

As McCaffrey sees it, industry’s 
most pressing problem today is one 
of executive procurement: finding 
and attracting the “right kind” of 
candidates, guiding and speeding their 
development, keeping them in the 
company once they have blossomed 
out and, finally, improving the proc- 
esses by which companies select and 
develop candidates for higher man- 
agement jobs. “By one means or an- 
other,” says McCaffrey determinedly, 
“we need to produce a type of busi- 
ness executive who, after carefully 
learning that-all balls are round, will 
not be completely flabbergasted the 
first time he meets one that has a 
square side.” 

At International Harvester, Chair- 


q man McCaffrey thinks that he and 


President Peter Moulder have a likely 
looking squad of youthful executives 
capable of moving up to the varsity. 
Beneath Harvester’s first-line, 22- 
man executive council (average age: 
57), the company has a second-string, 
45-man line operations group (e.g., 
division heads, sales managers), 
whose members are long on farm ma- 
chinery experience but healthfully 
short on years. Average age: 51, with 
a third in their forties or younger. 
Says McCaffrey: “I believe our com- 
pany is well supplied with qualified 
and proven talent, in the right age 
bracket to provide successors to our 
top management. . . . We are inter- 
ested not only in the men who will 

[Harvester], say, from 1960 to 





1970, but in those who will be avail- 
able for the years after that.” 

Case In Point. Nowhere in U.S. in- 
dustry has the problem of executive 
development been more seriously 
pondered and more successfully 
solved than at General Motors. In 
fact, “Red” Curtice himself is living 
proof that the sharp eye of GM’s top 
brass is forever on the fledgling 
sparrow. 

In 1914, at the age of 20, Curtice 
answered a “blind” newspaper ad and 
was soon off and running in the GM 
executive whirl as a bookkeeper at 
AC Spark Plug. Within a year he 
rose to comptroller, at 36 became 


-AC’s president. Four years later Cur- 


tice made the meteoric jump to the 
presidency of Buick, a_ lackluster 
division which he soon began trans- 
forming into one boasting peak effi- 
ciency and lusty profits. When he 
made the move to Buick, Curtice 
was just 40 years old. 

Last month Forses asked Red Cur- 
tice to spell out GM’s views on devel- 
oping young men for future lead- 
ership. Replied Red Curtice: “The 
automotive business at all times de- 
mands. dynamic, creative and ener- 
getic leadership. The successful com- 
pany must constantly strive to blend 
seasoned and sound judgment with 
imagination and daring. General Mo- 
tors spends a good deal of time and 
effort in attempting to develop and 
encourage men who have the facility 
to combine all of these qualities at a 
relatively early age in their business 
life. I am happy to say that we have 
achieved notable success in a great 
many cases.” 

Among GM’s past “successful 
cases” must certainly be included Ex- 
ecutive Vice Presidents Frederic 
Donner, Louis Goad and Ivan Wiles, 
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whose ages are 54, 55 and 58 respec- 
tively. And within the last year 
alone, promotion-minded GM _ has 
given recognition to a raft of young 
comers: Treasurer Richard Gersten- 
berg, 47; Allison Division’s Director 
of Engineering Dimitrius Gerdan, 46; 
Oldsmobile General Sales Manager 
Victor Sutherlen, 42. 

But from the standpoint of having 
tremendous responsibility suddenly 
thrust upon them, three more dra- 
matic success stories would be hard 
to find than those of GMC’s Phil 
Monaghan, Chevrolet's Eddie Cole 
and Pontiac’s Bunkie Knudsen. Be- 
cause renewing the executive blood 

‘lines has taken on so much urgency 

for industrial companies these days, 
it is worth while to look at these 
three in detail. 

Trio. Though the average age of the 
trio is only 44, the most startling fact 
about these three youthful general 
managers is that they have amassed 
no less than 63 years of solid expe- 
rience at General Motors. Says one 
Detroit automan: “At GM they take 
a lot of time to look you over. They 
don’t start many sophomores in the 
big game.” 

But it is a measure of the serious- 
ness of GM’s_ youthful-mindedness 
that once they have made the varsity, 
GM’s division general managers call 
their own plays. Except for certain 
ground rules and occasional coaching 
from the 14th floor, Managers Cole, 
Knudsen and Monaghan run their 
own show. 

It is no small job. Together they 
direct the activities of some 40,000 
employees, turn out some 3 million 
vehicles a year. In dollar sales vol- 
ume, Eddie Cole’s Chevrolet alone 
ranks among the top half dozen com- 
panies in all U.S. industry. Yet as 
top administrators, Managers Cole, 
Knudsen and Monaghan are far from 
being desk jockeys. All three ara 
savvy engineers who initially made 
their mark with the slide rule, and 
they rarely turn down a chance to 
pitch in with practical problems at 
the plant. Says GMC’s Monaghan: 
“I like to build things.” 

GMC’s Monaghan. Among the things 
Monaghan has built is a _ repu- 
tation at General Motors for getting 
the job done. A native Detroiter 
(something of an anomaly among 
high echelon automen), Monaghan 
originally thought of taking up law 
as his father, two brothers and seven 
generations of Monaghans had done 
before him. “But,” he recalls, “I 
talked it over with my father and his 
only advice was: ‘Follow the career 
you can enjoy.’ Well, I enjoy engi- 
neering, and I’ve been following it 
ever since.” 

Switching from a law course at 


[H’s McCAFEREY : 


‘Georgetown University (where he 
played center on the football squad), 
strapping six-foot: Phil Monaghan 
joined GM 20 years ago as a helper 
at Fisher Body No. 1, was soon en- 
rolled at the GM Institute in engi- 
neering. From “working with big 
pieces” at Fisher, Monaghan turned 
to GM’s Ternstedt division (auto 
hardware) and “began working with 
little pieces.” In 1940 Monaghan 
moved over to Oldsmobile as super- 
intendent of methods engineering, less 
than a year later was assistant pro- 
duction engineer. 

When war came, Monaghan joined 
the army. Emerging in 1945 as an 
Infantry major, he soon was back in 
harness at Oldsmobile as assistant 
factory superintendent. Seven months 
later he took over as production 


he lies awake nights 


manager. Actually, GM’s front office 
already had its eye on Monaghan 
and kept watching him closely as he 
moved on to Oldsmobile’s field staff 
as assistant zone manager in Chicago 
in 1949, and zone manager in New 
York a year-later. Finally in 1951 
Monaghan took over as manufactur- 
ing manager of GMC Truck and 
Coach, when he caught the attention 
of GMC Boss Roger Kyes. When 
Kyes (who was 44 when he was 
named GMC boss and is now, at 50, 
vice president in charge of GM’s 
Frigidaire home appliances and 
truck group) went off to become 
U.S. Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Monaghan stepped into his shoes. 
As GM’s truck boss, Monaghan is 
strong for “extras” (i.e., adjustable 
seating, tinted glass), has given 
GMC’s product a new look. Under 
Monaghan, GMC has also come up 
with power brakes, automatic trans- 
missions, air conditioning, air suspen- 





sion—and colors. A recent GMC 
survey showed that black ranked 
13th in popularity with truck drivers. 
Result: the most colorful line of 
trucks in GMC’s history. Says Mon- 
aghan: “A truck is a man’s office. 
There’s no reason in the world why 
it shouldn’t be bright and com- 
fortable.” 

Monaghan recalls that the first hy- 
dromatic pick-up truck to roll off the 
line three years ago was painted 
bright green. Since it was the same 
day Monaghan won his vice presi- 
dency, the coincidence “tickled his 
Irish soul.” Also heartening to Mon- 
aghan: the fact that GMC’s sales, 
which total about 9% of the truck 
market, zoomed from 83,823 units in 
1954 to 106,000 last year. In 1957 it 
hopes its spanking new line of trucks 
and busses will give it another 5% 
gain. 

Chevrolet’s Cole. Like GMC’s Mon- 
aghan, Edward Nicholas Cole started 
out to be a lawyer, but it was “the 
deep part of the depression,” Cole 
remembers, and a summer job at 
Hayes Body Corp. got him thinking 
seriously about mechanics. Again 
like Monaghan, Michigan-born Cole 
signed up at General Motors Institute 
as a co-op student (ie., alternate 
months he worked for pay in a GM 
plant) under Cadillac’s sponsorship. 

Cadillac liked what it saw in its 
young protégé. Cole had, in fact, 
sopped up so much engineering 
knowhow that the top brass was 
impatient to grab him as a steady 
hand. So on the theory that Cole had 
already absorbed more information 
than a GMI diploma could attest to, 
Cadillac yanked Cole out of school 
prematurely, put him to work full- 
time as a lab assistant. In record 
time, young Cole had leaped from 
technician and designer to engineer 
on technical problems. 

As an expert on passenger car 
cooling problems, Cole was in just the 
right spot by 1943 to take on the 
tricky problem of how to cool the 
tank engines GM built in wartime. 
But tanks and cars were all the same 
to nimble Ed Cole. (Observed he: 
“They’re both transportable.”) By 
World War II’s end, he was one of 
GM’s top tank experts and its chief 
design engineer for Army light tanks 
and combat vehicles. When Cole was 
shortly afterward promoted to chief 
engineer at Cadillac in 1946; he 
promptly won his civilian spurs by 
designing the short stroke V-8 en- 
gine, which set the pattern for every 
GM V-8 that has come along since. 

With the outbreak of the Korean 
war, Cole was tapped to boss Cadil- 
lac’s tank plant in Cleveland, where 
he accomplished a minor miracle by 
getting into production in just seven 
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pilot’s cabin to ask: “How’d you like 
that landing?” Licensed Pilot Cole 
had been at the controls. 

Cadillac finally lost Cole to Chev- 
rolet in 1952, when he was named 


1955 models from body to engine, 
meanwhile broadening the Chevvy 
line of cars and trucks. He is also at 
least partially responsible for setting 
up Chevvy’s multi-million-dollar en- 
gineering facilities at Warren, Mich. 
And with an eye on the future, Cole 
has labored to build up an engineering 
staff at Chevrolet which is now almost 
triple its 1951 size. 

When he was named general man- 
ager of Chevrolet last summer, Cole 
at first wondered whether the switch 
from engineer to administrator would 
rob his work of its glamour. Says 
he today: “Your definition of glamour 
changes with age. To me, every job’s 
a new experience and a new thrill. 
This job offers more challenge and 
opportunity than any I’ve ever 
known.” 

The challenge and opportunity this 
year are strictly cash on the line 
items. If Detroit’s automakers succeed 
in making 1957 a 6%-million-unit 
year, says Cole, then Chevrolet “will 
be on the threshold of 2,000,000 cars 
and trucks—our second biggest year 
in history.” With one eye cocked on 
the competition, Cole frankly says: 
“Ford’s got a very good product this 
year,” but, he adds, “we have a better 
one.” Even Chrysler’s Colbert, who 
recently reaffirmed his intention of 
grabbing permanently 20% of the 
auto market this year, gives Cole no 


doubts. Says Cole: “One out of every - 


four cars sold is a Chevrolet. I see no 
reason for relinquishing that posi- 
tion.” 

Next month Ed Cole will start a 
five-week tour aimed at shaking 
hands with 7,500 dealers. “One thing 
you soon learn about Eddie,” says one 
aide, “he doesn’t believe anything is 
impossible or too much effort. You 
may know better, but after a while 
you begin to think as he does. It 
makes doing the possible easier.” 

Pontiac’s Knudsen. Semon Emil 
Knudsen, the third man in GM’s 
youthful managerial trio, has had an 
equally remarkable career. He first 
came to GM with an unusual ref- 
erence and a “psychological stigma”— 
he happened to be the son of a 


16 


famous father. William S. Knudsen 


had been no less than president of 
General Motors, and had gone on to 
sit high in the councils of U.S. war- 
time defense. But no Detroit auto- 
man now doubts that Bunkie Knud- 
sen won his GM vice presidential 
spurs in spite of—not because of—his 
distinguished legacy. About the only 
title Bunkie Knudsen has not earned 
on his own is his nickname, which his 
father bestowed on him when the two 
shared a bedroom at home, and which 
has stuck to this day. 

A graduate of Dartmouth and MIT, 
Buffalo-born Knudsen first went to 
work in a Detroit machine shop. Later, 
to get experience on high volume 
production, he switched to a roller 
bearing shop, where production hit 
100,000 units a day. By 1939, during 
his father’s tenure as GM boss, young 
Knudsen had had three years in the 
shops and experience enough to earn 
him a spot with Pontiac. In swift 
succession, he rose from chief inspec- 
tor of Pontiac’s defense plant to su- 
perintendent of its car assembly 
plant, then to assistant general master 
mechanic. 

In 1953, after serving as director of 
GM’s central office process develop- 
ment section, Knudsen was trans- 
ferred to the Allison division as 
assistant manufacturing manager of 
aircraft engine operations. Before 
long he was named manufacturing 
manager. Less than a year after that 
he was appointed general manager of 
Detroit Diesel, the job he held until 
last July when. Red Curtice sum- 
moned him to the 14th floor and put 
him in charge of Pontiac. 

As boss of the nation’s sixth largest 
automaker, Pontiac’s Knudsen is in 
his element. Says he: “I enjoy the 
competitive part of industry. I don’t 
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think ['d be happy working for my- 
self.” 

At Pontiac, Bunkie Knudsen has 
been going fast and far. In his first 
week on the job, he logged 40,000 
miles of travel, going out to meet his 
dealers first hand. At a recent Pontiac 
show in Manhattan’s Winter Garden 
Theatre, Knudsen blended in so well 
with the other performers on stage 
that a burly union man demanded to 
know whether he had paid his dues. 
Said Knudsen good naturedly: “I just 
make a speech and pick up the tab.” 

Knudsen recently streamlined Pon- 
tiac’s once-cumbersome 30-man man- 
agement committee to an efficiently 
functioning eight-man executive staff. 
Says he: “I like people who are good 
enough managers to handle their own 
departments with as little help from 
me as possible.” With that in mind, he 
keeps a private notebook in which 
he jots down the name of everyone he 
has ever met at GM, particularly 
youngsters who show promise. “You 
never get anywhere,” says Knudsen, 
“moving a man sideways.” And each 
night Knudsen, whose wife and 
daughter both own Pontiacs, selects 
a different model from the line and 
test-drives it along the 20-minute 
route to his home near Birmingham, 
Mich. Next morning he returns it with 
a brief, pungent report on its per- 
formance. 

Though he took over Pontiac’s reins 
only a short time ago, Knudsen has 
effected many a change in his 1957 
product. In fact, he set back Pontiac’s 
1957 debut by three weeks in order 
to get all the modifications he wanted 
into the line. Dissatisfied with the 
fact that the average Pontiac buyer 
is 41 years old, Knudsen is bent on 
popularizing the car with younger 
buyers. Among other things, he gave 
names to each model instead of num- 
bers, removed Pontiac’s time-honored 
chrome streaks from the hood and 
trunk, even junked the familiar hood 
ornament. “I guess,” Knudsen says 
whimsically, “I'll go down as the guy 
who got rid of all those Indians.” 

Out to crack the youthful middle 
class market, Bunkie Knudsen likes to 
call his new Pontiac a “status” car, 
and he is exuberant about dealer re- 
action to his new product. Said he 
last month, burrowing through hun- 
dreds of congratulatory wires: “The 
most amazing thing is that we haven’t 
received one word of criticism.” 
Knudsen’s goal in 1957: 8% of the 
passenger car market. 

Bunkie Knudsen pointedly refrains 
from even hanging a picture of his 
famed father in his office (“I sort of 
lean over backwards”). But of this 
much he is certain: “I have never 
shopped for a job or asked for a raise. 
I’ve found you just have to prove 
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yourself. Age makes no difference.” 

The same philosophy was put for- 
ward a few years ago by another 
automan in a speech before the grad- 
uates of Michigan’s Olivet College. 
“Do it the hard way!” he urged. 
“Think ahead of your job. Then noth- 
ing in the world can keep the job 
ahead from reaching out for you. Be 
bold, knowing that finally no one can 
cheat you but yourself.” The speaker, 
a man who should know, was Harlow 
Curtice. 

In short, for bold, young bloods in 
every commercial pursuit from autos 
to zirconium, there is more room at 
the top than ever before. Or, to put 
it still another way, as Chevrolet’s 
Eddie Cole did only last month: “The 
road is there. All you have to do is 
follow it.” 


WALL STREET 


LUKENS’ COMET 


What caused the dramatic 
60-point blow-off in Lukens 
Steel? 





THE market adventures of Lukens 
Steel Co.’s* shares this year have sup- 
plied the kind of money-making ro- 
mance that both investors and traders 
dream about. From a low of 42% in 
February, Lukens soared to 94 in 
April. The news was out that ship- 
builders and others were clamoring 
for the steel plate that smallish (as- 
sets: $44 million) Lukens specializes 


in. After one burst of excitement, - 


Lukens settled down at about 70. But 
by October, it had worked up to a 
new high past 100. It had been, Wall 
Street agreed with satisfaction, quite 
a ride. 

Off Again. But Lukens had by no 
means fizzled out. Last month it took 
off again, soaring some 60 points in 
just one week to an alltime high of 
172. What touched off the latest blow- 
off was a speech delivered before the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts on Nov. 12 by Charles L. Huston 
Jr., Lukens’ urbane president, whose 
family controls the company. 

If steel, Huston reminded his fol- 
lowers, is in short supply this year, 
steel plate is doubly so. “Both our 
sales and earnings,” said he, “are ex- 
pected to set records this year... . 
Earnings before taxes should be $20 
or more a share.” Before he had fin- 
ished speaking Lukens was on its way. 
Before the day was out, it was up a 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
172; low, 42. Dividend (1955) : 
1956 payout: $4.50 


1956): high, 
. Indicated 
share (1955) : 


$4.50. Earnings per ( 
$8.09. Total assets (1955) : $44.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: LUC. 
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LUKENS’ OPEN HEARTH 
also plenty of heat 


whopping 9% points. And that was 
just the beginning. 

To some financial men at least, these 
seemed like rather disorderly goings- 
on for the normally collected New 
York Stock Exchange. “Somebody,” 
warned The New York Times soberly, 
“might get hurt,” and many pros in 
the Canyon thought the point well 
taken. 

Actually the public had known 
for months that Lukens had earned 
$11.14 in its first half; so no one should 
have been surprised by Huston’s $20 
earnings projection for the full year. 
Moreover, at some 84 times earnings, 
Lukens was commanding as high a 
price earnings ratio as some of the 
bluest blue chip steels. 

Shorn Shorts. Most pundits ascribed 
Lukens’ buoyancy to sudden investor 
exuberance working in a thin market. 
Floor traders thought there might be 
another explanation for the Lukens 





had been lured by Lukens’ fast rise 
into selling shares they did not own in 
the hope of covering them later at 
much lower prices. And in fact, by the 
middle of November the short interest 
in Lukens had indeed more than dou- 
bled to 4,000 shares, giving the compa- 
ny one of the heaviest short positions 
relative to capitalization in the Street. 
According to this theory, as the stock 
continued to zoom, the shorn shorts 
tried hastily to cover their exposed 
positions, thereby giving the stocks a 
still further upward shove. 

But whether shorn shorts or steel 
shortages had caused the meteoric 
rise, Lukens was showing no signs late 
last month of falling off its perch. 
Though off some 21 points from its 
fantastic high, it went into the last 
week of November at an impressive 
151. 


WALL STREET 


TRYING. TIMES 


Leery of world events depres- 

sing the stock market? Never 

in this century has a crisis ex- 
ercised a lasting effect. 





Many an investor these days has kept 
one eye cocked on the stock ticker, 
the other on the news from abroad. 
His idea is simply that if the world 
explodes into war, all his bets are 
off. That’s the conclusion drawn from 
a sampling of investor sentiment late 
last month by ForsBEs reporters. As 
one fairly typical stockowner put it: 
“T’m pretty high on the market right 
now. But if things blow up in Europe 
or the Near East, I want out.” 

Shocks & Sequels. How vulnerable 
is the stock market to such bad 


































fireworks. Short sellers, they guessed, news? Recently one acute Wall 
“STOCK MARKET CRISES 
They rarely extend long or have a lasting ef- 
fect—however bad they seem at the time. 
% Market No. of Recovery of 
Crisis __less__ Days Decline _tesses_ 
Battleship Maine Sunk (1898) 16% 32 days 100% in 37 days 
Lusitania Sunk (1915) 11 32 days 100% in 16 days 
Austrian Crisis (1938) 27% 31 days 100% in 96 days 
Munich Crisis (1938) 14 53 days 100% in 11 days 
Czechoslovakian Crisis (1939) 22 24 days 100% in 130 days 
Poland Invaded (1939) 7 17 days 100% in 9 days 
Fall of France (1940) 25 26 days 72% in 9 days 
Pearl Harbor (1941) 9 17 days 75% in 9 days 
Berlin Crisis (1948) 9 72 days 82% in 18 days 
Korean Crisis (1950) 12% 13 days 100% in 43 days 
Source: Harris, Upham & Co. 
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THERE’s a man hunt going on in 
this country. Nothing to bother 
the FBI about—yet. But the ag- 
gressive pursuit of technicians and 
engineers is growing pretty rough- 
house. For industry is short some 
175,000 members of the slide-rule 
set, and the schools aren’t expected 
to fill the gap for another decade. 

This represents’ a lamentable 
lack of foresight by business and 
government; the Russians began 
channeling young people into en- 
gineering 20 years ago, and now 
graduate twice the number the 
U.S. does. And it is turning the 
businessman into an out and out 
manpower pirate. Until this year, 
“pirating” was an ugly word in 
managerial circles. Several trade 
associations, in fact, had drawn up 
gentlemen’s agreements in which 
the member companies resolved 
not to lure engineers from each 
other’s establishments. It was a 


tissue-paper pact at best, but it: 


did keep recruiting on the sub- 
dued and somewhat respectable 
side. This year, however, the Air- 
craft Industries Association, suc- 
cumbing to pressure and reality, 
tore up its “no-raiding resolution.” 
‘This means that the aviation com- 
panies have declared open season 
for specialists of the drawing 
boards. 

“We're going to go in and slug 
like the rest of them,” says one 
vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. “We used to have a 
policy of not hiring engineers who 
were working for other companies 
in our industry. But we found 
that we were the only ones living 
up to the understanding. Why, 


only the other day I found out- 


that the fellow with that fancy 
station wagon parked outside our 
offices every evening was a per- 
sonnel man from another outfit. 
He was taking our men for in- 
terviews by the carload. Stole ten 
in the last two months. Pirates in 
gray flannel suits—that’s what 
the are.” 

Actually, our neat phrasemaker 
has a few canny recruiting gim- 
micks of his own. Happens his 
corporation owns a small fleet of 
airplanes, supposedly used . for 
dispatching “brass” quickly to 
branch plants all over the coun- 
try. But company wheels now 
use commercial flights; the pri- 
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vate planes are 
earmarked ex- 
clusively for 
pirating engi- 
neers. When- 
ever a member 
of the com- 
pany’s recruit- 
ing team spots 
a likely pros- 
pect in a far-off city, a company 
plane is flown in to whisk the star- 
tled applicant off to headquarters 
for interviews. The planes are used 
mostly on weekends, so that in- 
terested job jumpers can be flown 
several hundred miles and back 
for talks, and still show up for 
work on Monday morning (pre- 
sumably to give notice). 

Not all recruiting techniques are 
conducted at such lofty heights. 
Consider the embarrassment of an 
Eastern chemical company which 
snared a dozen engineers from the 
West. To show its appreciation, 
it gave the men en route to their 
new jobs a weekend in New Or- 
leans. The men went on a binge 
and ended up in jail. When their 
wives got wind of it, they ordered 
their husbands home. Not long 
afterwards, the shame-faced re- 
cruits asked for their old jobs 
back. And they got them too— 
which shows how desperate the 
engineer shortage really is. 

No ground is sacred when it 
comes to recruiting. Conventions, 
trade shows, management semi- 
nars, country clubs—all are recog- 
nized poaching territory. “I'm 
afraid to send my men to conven- 
tions and conferences because they 
might be grabbed off,” says one 
executive engineer. “Company 
scouts register at these meetings 
as technicians and then proceed to 
buttonhole prospects. Got a couple 
of offers myself. I never knew the 
situation was that desperate.” 

Engineers aren’t the only ones 
being raided. The men who do 
the recruiting are themselves be- 
ing tapped for jobs with other 
companies. One company actually 
now has a recruiter to recruit re- 
cruiters. Reports one corporate 
bigwig: “I had a recruiting man 
doing a wonderful job for me. Get- 
ting engineers right and left. Then 
he got an offer from another com- 
pany—and now he’s raiding my 
men.” : 
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Streeter made a serious effort to find 
out, with extraordinarily interesting 
results. He is Ralph A. Rotnem, 
partner in charge of research for 
Harris, Upham & Co. Looking back 
over the past 58 years, Rotnem 
concluded that bad news does indeed 
almost invariably depress the stock 
market. 

“When the market is affected by un- 
predictable news that is difficult to 
appraise,” he observed, “it generally 
retreats to a more conservative level.” 
But many an investor will be sur- 
prised at how temporary the effects 
of these shocks are (see table, page 
17). “In each case,” Rotnem con- 
cludes, “a recovery cancelled 72% to 
100% of the losses.” 

Skittish Bulls. Actually Rotnem ob- 
serves, stock market bulls tend to be 
much more skittish than the stock 


HITLER PRE-BLITZKRIEG: 
no lasting effects 


market itself. Whereas many an in- 
vestor reacts violently to crises, the 
market usually rolls with the punch, 
soon makes back its losses. 

How vulnerable then is today’s 
aging bull market to possible future 
bad news from abroad? Rotnem 
agrees that it would very likely re- 
spond sharply to shocking events 
overseas. But, he adds, such news 
is very unlikely to kill the bull 
market itself. “Bull markets seldom, 
if ever,” he observes, “end because of 
a news event. They usually exhaust 
themselves in a wave of optimism 
when it is difficult, on the surface at 
least, to find a good reason for sell- 
ing. 

“Actually,” says Rotnem, “a bull 
market is to be questioned more 
when it declines on good news than 
when it sells lower for a reason that 
is obvious. Good selling does not 
like too much company.” 
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NORTHWEST’S FISH: 4 
the big one didn’t get away 


NATURAL GAS 


FISH’S CATCH 





After years of fighting to win 

the rich Northwest market, 

Ray Fish snared still another 
plum last month. 


Over the past few years, Ray Fish 
has been obsessed by a mighty project. 
As chairman of the Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp.* and head of the pipe- 
line-building Fish Engineering Corp., 
Fish wanted nothing less than to fling 
a 1,500-mile, $230-million line from 
the. Colorado-New Mexico border to 
the states of Washington and Idaho. 
His ambition was. well-founded. 
Though Colorado-New Mexico’s San 
Juan Basin is filled with gas, the 
booming, chilly Pacific Northwest was 
the last section of the country still 
without natural gas. 

For two years, Fish argued before 
the Federal Power Commission for 
the right to serve the rich Pacific 
Northwest market. Then once he got 
permission, he began to snake his line 
through rugged mountain territory at 
the amazing rate of 170 miles a month. 
A few weeks ago, Pacific Northwest 
finally pushed its lineto Portland, Ore., 
and Tacoma, Wash., shortly after- 
wards hooked up Seattle and Everett, 
Wash. In the meantime, Fish had also 
contracted to sell natural gas to the 
El Paso Natural Gas Co., which has 
been hard-pressed to supply its fast- 
growing California market. Thus he 
seemed to have all the business he 
could handle. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 4342; low, 27. Dividend (1955): 
none. Indicated payout: none. Earnings 
per share (1955): none. Total assets (1955) : 
$119.2 million. 
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Actually, however, Fish was only 


half-finished with his epic job: One’ 


year from now, Pacific Northwest will 
hook up its lines with those of Can- 
ada’s Westcoast Transmission Co., 
which will bring fuel down from gas- 
rich, but sparsely-populated north- 
western Alberta and northeastern 
British Columbia. Some of this gas 
Fish will use himself; some of it will 
be sold to El Paso. 

Gas Rise. Fish stands to benefit 
doubly from this two-way hook-up. 
First, his line will be pumping gas 
from both ends of its system. (One of 
its major customers: a Phillips Pe- 
troleum ammonia plant, 49% owned 
by Pacific Northwest.) Secondly, the 
big carrier also owns a 25% interest 
in Westcoast and holds 69% of the 
Northwest Production Co., which will 
produce the San Juan gas. Thus 
Pacific Northwest stands to benefit 
from the expected increased earnings 
of both. Some analysts, in fact, feel 
that these’ holdings alone are worth 
$24 a share to Northwest stockholders. 

Yet it was not until recent weeks 
that Wall Streeters got:a full idea of 
how really ambitious Ray Fish was. 
Some glimmering came near the end 
of October, when Pacific Northwest’s 
stock rose 1% points in a generally 
weak market. A few days later, it was 
up some 6% points. Then, early last 
month, while the stock was climbing 
still another 3% points (to a bid of 
43%), the big news broke. Fish, as 
it soon became clear, had landed the 
biggest catch of all. In New York, 
directors of El Paso Natural Gas 
voted to acquire control of Pacific 
Northwest after splitting El Paso com- 
mon two-for-one. 

Pipeline Pldn. Under the merger 
plan, which must be accepted by 
stockholders of both companies, each 
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holder of eight shares of Northwest 
will receive fourteen shares of newly 
split El Paso common. Northwest's di- 
rectors, who own more than a tenth 
of outstanding common, already have 
accepted the offer. 

Together, the two companies will 
make one of the most imposing pipe- 
line systems in the country. As one 
of the country’s major suppliers of 
natural gas, El Paso will rack up 
gross earnings of about $210 million 
this year. At the moment, both com- 
panies are already tied together by 
the Northwest contract to sell El Paso 
50 million cubic feet a day of San 
Juan Basin gas. When the Canadian 
fuel comes on stream, however, El 
Paso may increase its take to 100 mil- 
lion cubic feet. 

Northwest's future is bright on at 
least one other count, as well. While 
revenues from local utilities are held 
to a 6% return by the FPC, Pacific 
Northwest is limited by no such regu- 
lation in its direct dealings with the 
booming paper, pulp, aluminum, ce- 
ment and other industries of the 
Northwest. Thus Wall Streeters esti- 
mate that Pacific Northwest might 
well show a profit of 97c a share next 
year, bring down roughly $3.34 to net 
per share by 1960. By 1958, the pipe- 
line will begin to receive an additional 
income amounting to 54c a share from 
Westcoast and its other investment 
holdings. 

But what of Ray Fish himself? With 
the long battle finally won, Wall 
Streeters look for Fish to step out of 
his management position at Pacific 
Northwest, but to remain on the board 
of the merged companies. The big 
problem now for restless Ray Fish is 
to find another epic venture. This 
time he is likely to have half of Wall 
Street following in his train. 


SETTING IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE: 


id with speed, loaded with profit 
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100 YEARS YOUNG — 
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Celebrating its first century 
in the brokerage business, 
New York’s Henry Hentz 
and Co. prepares to expand. 


THE House of Hentz has been guided 
by only two men in the hundred years 
of its life—the founder, and the man 
who now directs it. Henry Hentz, now 
many years dead, was a_ white- 
bearded patriarch of the financial- 
world in 1900 when he hired 15-year- 
old Jerome Lewine as an errand-boy 
at six dollars a week. Eighteen years 
later Lewine succeeded him as head 
of the company. 

Hentz began his business when the 
market was much more turbulent. 
A year after he opened his doors at 
5 Hanover Street on November 15, 
1856, the panic of 57 swept the finan- 
cial district. Young Hentz, a Penn- 
sylvania sailor-man turned clerk and 
later broker, had hardly found a foot- 
hold in the cotton market when the 
Civil War blocked shipping. In the 


- chaos that followed the war, he had 


to do his business in a market peri- 
odically raided and shaken by such 
uninhibited characters as Commodore 
Vanderbilt and Jim Fisk. 

Market chaos impelled Hentz to plan 
for more than a decade before he 
could bring the Cotton Exchange into 
existence. Later he helped found the 
Coffee Exchange. But years and suc- 
cess had made him conservative—and 
close with a dollar—when Lewine 
joined the company. 

Boy Member. Three years later 
Lewine became the company’s repre- 
sentative on the Produce Exchange, 
the rules having been specially re- 
laxed to permit him to become a mem- 
ber, though not yet 21. While doing 
this job young Lewine saw opportun- 
ities in the cottonseed oil business and 
he argued for hours with the aging 
founder to persuade him to get into 
a line of activity that the company had 
previously avoided. In a short time 
Hentz and Co. were leaders in the 
market. And in 1904 innovator Lewine, 
over the pained protests of the two 
correspondence clerks, bought the 
company’s first typewriter. 

In 1916 he became a partner, and 
head of the company when the founder 
retired in 1918. Following the tidy 
business habits he had been taught, 
Lewine brought order into several 
segments of the financial world by 
helping to organize in turn the Rubber 
Exchange, the Hide Exchange, the 
National Metal Exchange and the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange. At one time 
he was president of one exchange and 
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HOUSE. OF HENTZ (CIRCA 1856): 
wooden ships to blue chips 


governor of five others and this so 
tied up his time that he thought up a 
plan to consolidate them. Thereby the 
Commodity Exchange came into exist- 
ence with Lewine as its first presi- 
dent. 

Bullish Outlook. Preparing to get his 
company off to a good start on its 
second century of operations, 71-year- 
old Lewine says that he is “extremely 
bullish” on the future of the company, 
the country and the economy. “As the 
years roll by, I look to a greater and 
greater participation by people all 
over the world in the growth of 
American: industry, through invest- 
ment.” One important move that the 
company will make after its 100 years 
in the financial district: it will soon 
set up its first office in Wall Street. 


UNLISTED MARKETS 


PRECISE PRICES 


Fiction has long outweighed 

fact in over-the-counter mar- 

ket quotes. Now the dollar 

signs mean what they say— 
to everybody’s benefit. 





Untit last month, over-the-counter 
trading resembled nothing so much as 
a sort of adult blind-man’s-buff. How 
much did an unlisted stock such as 
Kaiser Steel cost, if you wanted to 
buy some? Nobody quite knew—es- 
pecially not the chap who read the 
quotes published in the daily news- 
papers. How much would it bring, 
if you wanted to sell it? Many a 
liquidation-minded stockholder, de- 
pending on the bids quoted in the 
press, has suffered a rude awakening. 
For as the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, which compiles the 


bid and asked quotes, is free to admit, bs 


the published prices so freely bandied 
around have been “only approxi- 
mations.” Indeed, they might not, 
and often did not, represent actual 
trades at all. 

Result: many a confused and dis- 
illusioned investor has decided to 
scout the over-the-counter market 
and stick to the certainties of listed 
trading. 

Fact for Fiction. Late last month, the 
NASD did something about this old 
bogey, and thereby probably gave the 
unlisted securities markets their big- 
gest fillip in years. For the first time 
in history, investors could get market 
quotes on their unlisted favorites that 
represented solid fact, not fiction. 

Until now, there have actually been 
two over-the-counter markets and 
two prices for any unlisted stock. 
One was the “inside,” or wholesale, 
price quoted among the dealers them- 
selves. It represented the market at 
which the dealers bought and sold 
from and to each other. The other 
was the “retail” market quoted to the 
public. Thus if dealers actually 
traded a stock at 26 bid, 2642 asked, 
the published quotations might show 
a market of 25% bid, 26%4 asked. 
Dealers insisted that they had the 
right to conceal the true market at 
which they dealt with each other, and 
to indicate wider spreads for the 
public in their published “retail” quo- 
tations. 

Beginning late last month, the 
NASD began releasing the actual 
“wholesale” or “inside” instead of the 
fictitious “retail” bid quotations to 
the public. In the new order of things 
the asked quotation still remains 
something of an artificial device: it 
includes a sufficient markup to keep 
the retail spread between the bid and 
asked prices about the same as be- 
fore. But this is only a minor mat- 
ter. The important thing is that, for 
once, the quoted market in unlisted 
securities is anchored in fact, not fic- 
tion. Now investors can be sure that 
someone was ready, at the time the 
quotes were recorded, to buy any 
particular over-the-counter stock at 
the bid shown. Similarly someone 
was ready to sell the stock at the ask- 
ing price given. 

Prime List. At the same time, the 
NASD created something of a revo- 
lution in the listing of over-the- 
counter securities. To make sure that 
the stocks in which the public has the 
liveliest interest are widely quoted, 
the NASD last month instituted a 
360-stock “National List.” Qualifi- 
cations: (1) 1,000 or more stockhold- 
ers; (2) a minimum price of $5 per 
share; (3) no fewer than 200,000 
shares in public hands; (4) “convinc- 
ing proof” of public interest and a 
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dealer market. Given that impetus, 
Dow-Jones announced that its news 
tickers would begin flashing daily 
quotations on some 65 popular over- 
the-counter stocks. 

Many a Wall Streeter concluded 
that by removing the blindfold from 
the eyes of over-the-counter in- 
vestors, the NASD could well work a 
revolution in investors’ attitudes to- 
ward unlisted stocks. What the quo- 
tations gained in precision, some 
surmised, the stocks themselves are 
likely to gain in popularity. 


GLASS 


PROUD PAPAS 


Corning Glass, in partnership 

with Sylvania Electric, has 

another promising new off- 
spring. 


On the roster of topnotch U.S. cor- 
porations, Corning Glass Works* is 
almost as famous for the success of 
its offspring as for its own accom- 
plishments. Combining capital and 
knowhow with such other blue chip 
firms as Dow Chemical and Owens- 
Illinois, Corning has helped spawn 
such successful ventures as Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, Dow Corning 
Corp. (silicones) and Pittsburgh Cor- 
ning Corp. (glass bricks). One of them, 
Owens-Corning, last year surpassed 
Corning Glass Works’ own $158 mil- 
lion sales volume by some $3 million. 

New Arrival. Last month Corning’s 
Chairman Amory Houghton and 
President William C. Decker were 
proud parents again. Their partner 
this time was Don Mitchell’s enter- 
prising Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc.t The new offspring: Sylvania- 
Corning Nuclear Corp. Owned jointly 
by the two big parents, Sylvania- 
Corning will produce atomic fuel ele- 
ments for nuclear reactors, later may 
broaden out into other phases of 
atomic energy. 

“This joint enterprise,” said Hough- 
ton, Decker and Mitchell in a some- 
what breathlessly phrased joint state- 
ment, “represents an extremely sig- 
nificant step in. . . . the atomic energy 
industry and the advent of large scale 
atomic power.” 

In a sense, the partnership was a 
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natural one. Both parent firms have 
been working in atomic development. 
Sylvania, too, has long been a good 
and important customer for Corning’s 
TV tube and electric light bulb blanks. 

A Kind of Expansion. Actually, few 
Wall Streeters were surprised to learn 
that Decker and Houghton had de- 
cided to pool their growing store of 
atomic experience with an outside 
company. Corning’s laboratories, on 
which the company lavishes some $5 
million a year, constantly come up 
with new ideas. When they lie out- 
side Corning’s main business of mak- 
ing specialty glass items, Corning has 
made a practice of spinning them off 
as new enterprises. 

Thus Corning has stuck profitably 
to its own lines, two thirds of which 
are sold to the fast growing electron- 
ics industry. Besides bulbs and TV 
tubes, some of Corning’s best sellers 
are: railroad, marine, optical and 
laboratory glass, Pyrex ovenware, 
Steuben art glassware and Christmas 
tree ornaments. 

By hewing to this type of product 
and eschewing the more competitive 
window and auto glass lines, Corning 
has chalked up one of the more im- 
pressive ‘profit records in U.S. indus- 
try. It has earned average returns 
of 22% on stockholders’ equity in 
the past five years—one of the best in 
the profitable glass industry. 

Slow in Sales. If Corning has fal- 
tered at all it is in its sales growth. 
In the past five years Corning’s sales 
have risen just 36% while Libbey- 
Owens-Ford’s has shot up 59.8%, and 
Pittsburgh Plate’s 44.0%. 

Obviously, Corning would have 
grown faster had it developed more 
products within the company instead 
of endowing its offspring with the 


fruits of its research. There is, how- 
ever, a shrewd rationale behind Cor- 
ning’s unusual corporate philosophy. 
For one thing, this pooling of re- 
sources gives the new offspring the 
benefit of both parents’ technical and 
marketing experience. It also means 
that there are two companies to share 
the heavy starting-up expenses. Asa 
Corning official once put it: “It is 
open to question whether we could 
have made our equity in these de- 
velopments rise as fast by ourselves 
as we have through joint develop- 
ment.” 

If the results of the investment in 
Owens-Corning are any criterion, 
Corning’s stockholders can hardly 
quarrel with this philosophy. Cor- 
ning invested $2,372,730 in OCF. That 
outlay, represented today by 2,100,000 
shares of OCF common, was valued 
on the New York Stock Exchange at 
as high as $191 million this year. At 
its 1956 high, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas represented a paper profit of 
more than $28 on each of Corning’s 6.7 
million shares. 

Returns from the other two joint 
ventures have also been good. Cor- 
ning’s equity in their earnings last 
year represented a return of more 
than 100% on the $2.2 million it in- 
vested in them originally. 

Silver Spoon. Whether Corning and 
Sylvania will be as fortunate in their 
new venture only time will tell. Cer- 
tainly they will have plenty of com- 
petition; there is hardly a major U.S. 
corporation which has not interested 
itself in atomic development. But of 
one thing Wall Street is convinced: 
backed by cash and impressive know- 
how of its proud parents, Sylvania- 
Corning was certainly born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth. 





PROUD PARENTS HOUGHTON, MITCHELL, DECKER: 
the match was a natural one 
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BUY NOW, 
PAY LATER 


Since instalment buying is 

here to stay, Sears, Roebuck 

has decided to reap a few 
more of the benefits. 


Last month the world’s largest gen- 
eral retailer took a leaf from the 
success book of the world’s largest 
automaker. Theodore V. Houser, 64- 
year-old chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.,* announced he was putting 
Sears into the credit business. The 
company was, he said, forming the 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. 
Said Sears: “This new corporation 
will provide an auxiliary source of 
funds to meet the growth of Sears’ 
easy payment sales.” 

Precedent. Houser had an illustrious 
precedent. 
cessful General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. was originally set up to help 
the sales of the company’s cars on 
credit. But today it is a big source of 
profits for GM. Last year alone 
GMAC earned some $35.3 million for 
the parent corporation. 

Sears’ plans, at least for the pres- 
ent, are considerably more modest. 
GMAC ended the last nine months of 
this year with nearly $4 billion worth 
of paper on its books. The new Sears 
Roebuck Acceptance Corp. will con- 
tent itself with taking over a part of 
the $511 million worth of consumer 
instalment credit which Sears now 
discounts to some 200 banks across 
the U.S. 

Tight Money? Why had Ted Houser 
picked this moment to take the credit 
plunge? The tight money situation, 
he says, had little if anything to do 
with it. Explained one Houser aide: 
“It’s simply a question of wanting to 
keep the money in the family.” 

The reason is simple: Sears is mak- 
ing a virtue out of necessity. Sell- 
ing on credit has become increas- 
ingly important to Sears, as to other 
US. retailers. Some 41% of Sears 
$3.5-billion annual sales volume is 
handled on credit, whereas only 5% 
was a quarter of a century ago. Since 
credit is vital to Sears’ main line of 
business, Houser reasons, why should 
the company not handle more of the 
business itself? : 

Recently Sears was carrying $962 
.million in instalment debt, $450 mil- 
lion of which it financed itself, with 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK’S HOUSER: 
he read GM’s book 


the rest farmed out to banks. Houser 
currently plans for the Sears Accept- 
ance Corp. to take part of the half a 
billion dollars’ worth of paper that 
the banks are now handling. 

Encouraging Examples. Being a fast 
man with figures, Houser has not 
been slow to grasp the advantages of 
having more of the paper in Sears’ 
hands. For one thing, it will make it 
easier for Sears to maintain a na- 
tional credit policy without having to 
defer to local conditions. 

Moreover, Sears is currently earn- 
ing about $50 million a year more 
than it needs for dividends and capi- 
tal outlays. Consumer credit, a field 
where such leading companies as 
American Investment and Associates 
Investment earn as much as 19%- 
20% on their stockholders’ equity, 
seems a good place to plow back some 
of this extra money. At least, in 
GMAC, shrewd Ted Houser has an 
encouragingly profitable example. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


TOO MUCH 
PROSPERITY 


For Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., prosperity came at 
a most inconvenient time. 





Can a corporation ever have too 
much prosperity? Probably not, but 
booms nonetheless can come at some 
very inconvenient times. A case in 
point was the situation Frederick V. 
Geier, 61, president of Cincinnati’s 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.* found 
himself in last month. 

Cincinnati Milling was rolling in the 
greatest volume of business since 


*Traded NYSE. Price ~~ » Oe 
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Korea—an estimated $130 million for 
1956, against $105 million in 1955. But 
more business means more money is 
required for the inventories and re- 
ceivables involved in carrying a larger 
sales volumg—especially if you are the 
U.S.’ largest maker of machine tools. 
In Cincinnati Milling’s case, rising 
sales as one company official put it, 
“have stretched our working capital 
awfully thin.” 


An Unaccustomed Ratio. The com- 
pany had gone into 1956 with just 
$14.5 million in cash, the second low- 
est balance in ten years, and a full 
one-third lower than the 1955 year- 
end figure. Its current ratio, that vital 
gauge of corporate liquidity, stood 
at an uncomfortably low 2.7 times 
liabilities at the start of 1956. A year 
earlier the ratio had been a solid 
4.7 to 1. 

To some extent Geier inadvertently 
had brought the problem on himself. 
Last year he bought two companies 
for cash: Advance Solvents & Chem- 
icals and Heald Machine Tool. This 
built the company’s earning base, but 
at least temporarily reduced its liquid 
position. 

One way out might have been some 
long-term borrowing, but, as a com- 
pany, Cincinnati Milling Machine has 
long shunned debt. So the only way 
for Geier to rebuild his working capi- 
tal was painfully to plow the bulk of 
his profits back into the business. “We 
shall,” said he, “have to follow a 
prudent policy in disposition of earn- 
ings as between dividends and the 
many needs of the business.” 

Where’re the Dividends? However 
sound this may have been as cor- 
porate finance, it was bad news 
for Cincinnati Milling’s 3,000-odd 
stockholders. In their boom-or-bust 
industry, they are accustomed to see- 
ing a fat share of boom-year profits 
tucked into their dividend envelopes. 
In the past five years the company’s 
earnings have bounced up from $2.38 
a share to $6.39, and back down to 
$2.47. Dividends, following the ups 
and downs of profits, have ranged be- 
tween $1.03 and $2 and back to $1.53. 
This year, however high the boom, 
dividends are unlikely to exceed $1.60 
a share. 

Geier did his best to supplement 
plowback. To help fill the working 
capital gap, he sold a small amount 

($1.3 million) of stock, postponed 
capital spending. He even overcame 
his aversion to borrowing and took out 
$5 million in short-term loans. 

Still Short. But as the third quarter 
ended, Geier was still embarrassingly 
short of working capital. To keep up 
with its steadily rising volume of new 
orders, the company was still building 
up inventories and receivables. More- 
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over, changeovers, overtime and the 
expense of subcontracting orders were 
putting a cost squeeze on Cincinnati 
Milling. The company was seemingly 
suffering from, of all things, pros- 
perity. 

But for all this, Geier’s working 
capital problems can not obscure one 
happy fact. With sales up 57% at the 
three-quarter mark, and profits up 
109% (to $6.7 million), Cincinnati 
Milling is having its best year since 
Korea. The big question last month 
was: how long would it be before 
common stockholders could expect to 
share in the good times? 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


TRANSITION 


Is the long-ailing Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. finally 
on the road to recovery? 





For the past three years, the famed 
old locomotive-building Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp.* has been in 
trouble. Though sales have picked 
up from Baldwin’s dismal 1950 sales 
low of $94.4 million, profits have not. 
Last year’s $1.7 million profit (before 
tax credit), on a $160 million sales 
volume, was a far cry from 1950’s 
$4.5 million profit. 

Misplaced Devotion. Baldwin’s trou- 
bles were a long while brewing. They 
date back to the period immediately 
following World War II when Bald- 
win was still stubbornly devoted to 
steam locomotives even though its 
railroad customers were clamoring 
for diesels. Despite a healthy assist 
from Westinghouse Electric, which in 
1948 acquired 10% of Baldwin’s stock 
and virtual control of the company, 
Baldwin continued to lose ground as 
a locomotive builder. Following the 
1950 merger with Lima-Hamilton 
and the acquisition of Austin-Western 
in 1951, Chairman George A. Rent- 
schler, 64, began to pin his hopes for 
the future not so much on rail as on 
construction equipment. 

For a while, defense orders dis- 
guised Baldwin’s troubles. But when 
they began petering out in 1953, 
Baldwin’s margins tumbled rapidly 
to an almost invisible 1.7% last year 
(see chart). By then, however, West- 
inghouse had liquidated its interest 
in Baldwin, and Rentschler took full 
charge. 

Rentschler promptly went on a 
whirlwind shopping spree, bought up 


Traded NYSE. Price range (2088) : high, 
sie: low, 1134. Dividend (1955): 60c. Indi- 
cated 1956 ek 40c. Earnings _ share 
(1955) : 84c. tal assets (1955): $146 million. 
Ticker symbol: 


three companies to bolster Baldwin’s 
position in construction equipment 
and materials testing, a fourth to open 
up an entirely new field of operation 
—hydraulic presses and rolling mill 
machinery. When neither diversifi- 
cation nor increased volume served 
to halt Baldwin’s declining profits, 
Rentschler explained that Baldwin 
was in a “period of transition inci- 
dental to the integration of compan- 
ies recently acquired.” 

Shakeout. Integration, however, was 
only part of the story. At least as 
great a drag on Baldwin’s profits was 
its 38l-acre white elephant, the ram- 
bling old Eddystone locomotive plant. 
Designed to handle Baldwin’s pre- 
dominantly custom-built locomotives, 
Eddystone was largely useless for its 
now more-or-less standardized pro- 
duction methods. Rentschler pro- 
ceeded to convert a portion of the 


Pretax Profits as % of Sales 


UPSWING 


After dropping for three years, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton’s profit. 
margin began rising in 1956. 
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plant to diesel manufacture, looked 
frantically about for someone to take 
the rest off his hands. Meanwhile, 
Eddystone’s heavy real-estate taxes 
began to pile up. 

Thus this year Rentschler has been 
working hard to get Baldwin down to 
working trim. Early in the year, he 
managed to sell nearly 70% of the 
cavernous Eddystone plant, albeit at 
a loss, rearranged his remaining 
diesel facilities for greater operating 
efficiency. 

In the fall, he opened a new $3 
million electronics plant at Waltham, 
Mass., consolidated there divisions 
that had previously been located as 
far afield as Cambridge, Mass., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Greenwich, Conn. 

On the managerial level, he decen- 
tralized administration of Baldwin’s 
far-flung facilities, centering execu- 
tive policy in Baldwin’s newly opened 
Philadelphia main offices. 


* 


Pay Off. Last month, with three 
quarters of 1956 ended, Rentschler 
sat back to take stock of what he had 
accomplished. At long last, things 
were looking up. Sales were up a 
healthy 28.7% to $148.6 million; prof- 
its climbed 118% to $2.4 million. 

But best of all was the extra 
muscle on Baldwin’s emaciated profit 
margins. They had gained from 1.9% 
in 1955 to 3.2% in 1956. By ordinary 
standards the ratio was still far from 
satisfactory, but for the first time in 
years Baldwin stockholders had rea- 
son to hope that the long-talked-of 
transition period might finally be 
nearing its end. 


PAPER 


FAMILY TIES 


As a smart corporate shop- 

per, no one outdoes Paper- 

man Roy Ferguson. But Wall 

Street wonders: how much is 
too much? 


At times, some Wall Streeters have 
been wont to look on one Roy K. 
Ferguson with a slightly disapprov- 
ing eye. As chairman of big St. Regis 
Paper Co.,* Ferguson has been, in 
their view, perhaps somewhat too 
rash in his enthusiasm for growth by 
merger. And indeed Ferguson’s en- 
thusiasm is very real. Over the past 
five years, he has snapped up smaller 
paper companies all across the coun- 
try and merged them into St. Regis’ 
business. The results have been at- 
tractive even to the staunchest skeptic 
in Wall Street, and induced many in 
the Canyon to ride along with St. 
Regis common in their portfolios. 
Nevertheless, not a few have felt that 
Ferguson might eventually spread 
both his company and his stockhold- 
ers’ equity too thin. 

Proof of the Pudding. But last month 
Ferguson produced some impressive 
proof that his corporate pudding was 
still a highly delectable dish. Even in 
the context of a gradually tightening 
paper market, St. Regis was riding 
high, wide and handsome. In 1956’s 
first nine months, Roy Ferguson an- 
nounced, St. Regis’ sales had hit a 
lofty new peak at $247.9 million, a 38% 
gain over the same nine months last 
year. Net profits rose from $13.2 mil- 
lion to $17.1 million. 

But, as Ferguson took pains to point 
out, St. Regis was doing better than 
its stockholders. Net per share theo- 


Mi many NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
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from $2.15 to only $2.40. Reason: dilu- 
tion by the 561,909 shares St. Regis 
had paid for two new acquisitions, 
Rhinelander Paper and Pacific Waxed 
Paper. Yet the reported profit in- 
cluded operations of both companies 
for only five months of 1956. If earn- 
ings of these new acquisitions for the 
full nine months had been included, 
St. Regis’ consolidated net would have 
been $2.51 a share. 

Acquisitive Eye. Roy Ferguson, it was 
also clear last month, has not lost his 
acquisitive eye. In fact, he announced 
two new acquisitions: Montana’s J. 
Neils Lumber Co. and Ohio’s Cam- 
bridge Corrugated Box Co. It was 
entirely true to form. Roy Ferguson 
has been buying up promising com- 
panies for integration into St. Regis 
almost since the day he took over 
management of the company in gloomy 
1934. In those days St. Regis was a 
satellite of Financier Floyd Carlisle’s 
upstate New York utility empire, and 
ailing badly. From a peak of $30 mil- 
lion, sales had fallen to $8 million, and 
its finances were even more shaky 
(e.g., its holding in United Corp., 
which had a collateral value of $50 
million, had a real value of only $2 
million). 

Ferguson was hired as a financial 
man to recoup St. Regis’ fortunes, but 
he was soon showing the industry a 
few tricks of the paper trade. He 
had decided that St. Regis’ oppor- 
tunity lay in the paper business, so he 
began disposing of the company’s side 
line ventures. Then he put St. Regis 
into such allied lines as multi-wall 
bags and high-pressure laminated 
plastic (which actually is made from 
paper). 

Craft in Kraft. By 1953, St. Regis 
was a potent factor in the paper 
business. But there was one thing it 
still wanted: more kraft produc- 
tion. So Ferguson opened a big, new 
100,000-ton capacity kraft paper mill 
in Jacksonville, Fla., which boasted 
the most modern machinery. Yet one 
thing still bothered Ferguson might- 
ily: even though St. Regis’ own bag 
plants used huge amounts of kraft, 
much of its kraft output was still go- 
ing to outside converters, who in turn 
used it to make cups, cartons and 
containers. This was ohne market 
Ferguson did not have, and it was an 
extremely profitable one, since Amer- 
icans use these items only once and 
then throw them away. In fact, rough- 
ly $4.3 billion of the paper industry’s 
$10-billion sales last year represented 
value added by converting. 

So Ferguson lost no time in enter- 
ing the field. In 1954 he bought Su- 
perior Paper Products Co., which 
makes corrugated containers for a 
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widely diversified group of customers. 
A year later he acquired Pollock 
Paper, whose sales of corrugated 
boxes and waxed paper run to $34.8 
million a year. In all, Ferguson has 
bought ten such companies over the 
past three years, adding more than 
$100 million to St. Regis’ annual sales. 

Complex. As a result, St. Regis is 
now a fully integrated paper com- 
pany. From its more than 2% million 
acres of U.S. timberland, trees go to 
St. Regis mills, where they are trans- 
formed into paper products, which in 
turn go to St. Regis converting plants, 
where they are turned into such 
consumer products as_ disposable 
coffee cups. “Anything in paper,” 
smiles Roy Ferguson, “is a natural in- 
terest for us.” 


URANIUM 


BLIND BUY 


Would you buy a pig in a 
poke? Investors did just that 
last month when $45 million 
worth of Northspan Uranium 
bonds came to market. 


OnE copybook maxim that pays off in 
spades in Wall Street is the hoary 
warning: buyer beware! But last 
month many an investor resolutely 
put this piece of ancient wisdom aside 
when $45 million worth of bonds 
floated by Canada’s Northspan Ura- 
nium Mines Ltd.* came to market. In 
record time, they snapped up the 
whole issue. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
zene (1956) : high, 4 13/16; low, 4 7/16. Or- 
an - —— = : no 1955 ———S or Ee 
end. Indica 1956 pogo : none. To 
assets (1956) : $77.7 million. Ticker symbol: NU. 





What made it so strange were the 
circumstances of the offering. For one 
thing, bond prices were notably weak 
at the time. Second, most stock buy- 
ers had long since become thoroughly 
disillusioned with the once-glamorous 
tag “uranium.” But strangest of all, 
Northspan’s issue was virtually a pig 
in a poke: the underwriters had been 
sternly warned not to tell the public 
many a key fact about the company. 

Top Secret. In effect, the issuers 
were trapped between two conflicting 
obligations. One was to the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, which insists 
on full disclosure of all important 
facts about a company that is issuing 
securities. The other was to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which 
is equally insistent that nothing be 
made public that would jeopardize 
national security. Result: the under- 
writers could not disclose even such 
basic investment information as 1) 
what price Northspan will get for its 
ore concentrate, or 2) what amount 
it is likely to be able to ship. And 
while the AEC had no objection to 
mention of engineering estimates of 
profits from Northspan’s mining oper- 
ations, the SEC absolutely refused to 
tolerate anything that at all resem- 
bled an estimate of future earnings. 

With their hands thus tied, the 
underwriting syndicate headed by 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. and Model, 
Roland & Stone was forced to devise 
some ingenious sales strategy. Put- 
ting their heads together, they 
emerged with an underwriting cam- 
paign that was a far cry from the 
usual course of things. Items: 

e Instead of the usual 75 to 100, 
the selling syndicate was limited to 
17 bond houses. 

@ Each member of the selling group 
was pledged to reveal nothing about 
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either issue or company which did not 
appear in the SEC-approved pros- 


e The bonds were not offered in 
Canada or in 18 states where blue-sky 
securities laws might have caused 
trouble. 

Quick Turnover. To the amazement 
of many a blinking Wall Streeter, the 
issue sold out in jig time. From as 
far off as Switzerland, investors clam- 
ored to buy Northspan’s bonds. But 
if anything, this lusty response only 
went to prove something smart under- 
writers had long known: that the 
power of the Wall Street grapevine 
far exceeds the allure of any prospec- 
tus yet written. Using the grapevine, 
brokers made sure their customers 
knew that Northspan’s family con- 
nection contained some magic names, 
both monied and blooded-blue. The 
magic names: England’s famed Rio 
Tinto company, which is a _ con- 
trolling stockholder; Brooklyn-born 
Uranium King Joe Hirshhorn, who 
reportedly took a personal capital gain 
of some $30 million or more on his 
uranium ventures last year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE ELUSIVE 
PASSENGER 





Greyhound’s Arthur Genet 

has succeeded in attracting 

more riders, failed so far in 
bringing up margins. 


“Mittions will be on the move. 
They’ll go South to chase the sun... 
West for more space . . . follow the 
dispersing industries . . . go East to 
see the wonders of New York . 

millions of them will go in America’s 


buses from one horizon to the other.”: 


This rather poetic prediction is at- 
tributable to Arthur Samuel Genet, 
47, president of Chicago’s Greyhound 
Corp.,* which is far and away the 
nation’s biggest bus line. While Ge- 
net’s forecast of “millions on the 
move” seemed likely enough, there 
was some question as to how many of 
the millions would be riding Grey- 
hound’s 6,000 highway cruisers. For 
all Genet’s exuberance, the prosaic 
but stubborn trends in passenger 
transportation have strongly favored 
the auto and the airline (see chart). 
Greyhound and the railroads have 
lagged well behind. 

Late Riser. Arthur Genet, onetime 
president of National Carloading 
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Corp. and traffic vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad from 
1946 to 1955, moved over to Grey- 
hound just a year ago, began imme- 
diately to grapple with this problem. 
Last month, as Genet issued his third 
quarter report, it seemed that he had 
indeed made some headway. In 1955, 
Greyhound’s revenue passenger miles 
amounted to just 9.6 billion. It was 
the third year of decline and a 9% 
drop from 1953. But during the first 
nine months of 1956, Genet had racked 
up 4% more passenger miles than in 
the same period last year. It seemed 
likely that he would finish the year 
with 10.1 billion miles for Greyhound’s 
best showing in three years. 

Genet, however, proclaims that this 
improvement is only a drop in the 
bucket. He regards bus lines as the 
eventual heirs to the lion’s share of 
non-auto surface travel. Says he: 
“In 10 years the nation’s railroads will 
have virtually abandoned the busi- 
ness of carrying passengers.” Some- 
what optimistically, he even regards 
the airlines as fair game. “With the 
novelty of air travel wearing off,” 
says he, “there are a great number of 
places where it is far more expediti- 
ous to use our type of service. Our 
elapsed time is more favorable when 
we take into consideration the time 
to and from the airport, and the cost 
is much lower.” 

Mixed Blessing. Although Genet is 
given to expansive statements, the 
facts would seem to indicate that his 
business is stranded on a plateau. In 
this respect, Greyhound’s third quar- 
ter report was a mixed blessing: while 
total revenues rose 7.5% to $183.6 


‘million (nearing the record $187.8 





GREYHOUND'S 
RACE 
In annual passenger miles Greyhound 
Corp. has been hard hit by the air- 


lines, but has. fared better than the 
railroads. - 
1952=100 























million of the 1953 period), net profit 
slipped 3% to just under $11 million. 

Behind these diverging trends lies 
the fact that Genet’s operating ex- 
penses have been rising fast. His 
operating ratio last year hit a peak 
94%. It is expected to be even high- 
er this year, reflecting maintenance 
outlays on Scenicruisers during the 
first half. The result, of course, has 
been to pinch Genet’s net profit per 
dollar of sales from 6.7c last year to 
just 6c. 

Take a Giant Step. Thus seemingly 
stymied in the bus business, Genet 
earlier this year moved into a prom- 
ising but increasingly competitive 
sideline. He formed a Greyhound 
Rent=A-Car subsidiary to operate in 
New York, Chicago and Detroit. Last 
month Genet reported that he had 
purchased the R.A. Co., a midwestern 
auto fleet leaser, announced he would 
buy 12,000 new cars in 1957. Obvi- 
ously, Genet had his eye on Hertz 
Corp., the leading car renter, which is 
earning a cushy 8c net on the sales 
dollar. Was Greyhound preparing to 
take on Hertz? Genet offered a hint. 
“There’s no sense,” said he, “in being 
second best.” 


RAILROADS 


PAY OFF 


The Southern’s Harry DeButts 

was proving last month that 

there are more ways than one 
to boost railroad profits. 





Ever since he moved into the presi- 
dency four years ago, the Southern 
Railway’s* Southern-bred Harry 
Ashby DeButts, 61, has been delight- 
ing the Washington-based road’s 18,- 
507 stockholders with steadily bright- 
ening earnings reports. During De- 
Butts’ four years the rail industry 
has been having its downs as well as 
its ups. But Harry DeButts has 
turned the 6,289-mile Southern sys- 
tem into one of the U.S.’ most effici- 
ent railroads. 

He has poured over $100 million 
into the property. With the money 
DeButts built three electronic classi- 
fication yards, for instance, and mod- 
ernized five others, replaced his last 
puffing steam locomotives with fast, 
efficient diesels. Result: Southern’s 
operating ratio dropped from 73.2% in 
1951 to 65.4% last year. Best of all, 
while revenues inched upwards 5% 
to $276.9 million, net skyrocketed 
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Pittsburgh Steel engineers huddle over scale model of new $6 million billet mill. It’s part of... 


[cs At Pittsburgh Steel 


Glowing hot billets, or tube rounds like that pictured above, will 
emerge from the new billet mill in ever increasing quantities 
as a result of the current expansion program. 





quality in Pittsburgh Steel’s products. 


New Billet Mill Slated For 
Immediate Construction 


Construction starts December 1 on Pittsburgh 
Steel Company’s newest expansion project—a $6 
million billet mill which will rank with the finest 
of its type in the steel industry. 

The new six-stand, continuous, 30-inch billet 
mill is scheduled for operation late next year. Be- 
sides increasing Pittsburgh Steel’s capacity for 
nfaking tube rounds and billets, the newest project 
will give further assurance of top quality steel. 

The new mill—with three vertical and three 
horizontal mill stands in a straight line—will roll 
blooms from 9 x 10 inches down to 4-inch squares 
and 3%-inch rounds. 


e Fifth Project—this latest project follows a four- 
phased $15-million dollar improvement program 
nearing completion. Thousands of Pittsburgh Steel 
customers have already begun to reap benefits in 
the form of wider product ranges and improved 
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New fabric machine was first project completed. 





The four phases of the project are: 


e Nineteen new by-product coke ovens which 
have increased coke producing capacity by 25 
percent. 


¢ Modernization of blast furnaces to give Pitts- 
burgh Steel fully modern iron-making facilities. 


e Installation of a new 96-inch wire fabric: ma- 
chine to greatly improve the mesh and fabric lines 
available. 


bearers 9 pb cm — bral gad Nineteen new coke ovens already are in production. 
cent completed. This work will increase basic ingot 
capacity by 180,000 tons a year. 

The entire program will be completed late in 
1957 to give Pittsburgh Steel a 14 percent increase 
in basic capacity. 

While the industry is expanding total ca- 
pacity 11 percent in that three-year period, 
Pittsburgh Steel’s 14 percent expansion will . 
be ‘completed in about a year and a half. 

And the current program follows closely on a 
$65 million Program of Progress which made “a 
new company” of Pittsburgh Steel. 

Keeping in the vanguard of this industry-wide 
move to give America the steel it needs has helped 
Pittsburgh Steel serve its customers with a wider 
range of steel products than has ever been avail- 
able in the company’s history. 

Whether you need hot and cold rolled sheet and 
strip, coated or uncoated strip specialties, mer- 
chant trade goods, fine wire specialties, manufac- 
turers wire, mechanical seamless tubing or oil 
country goods, Pittsburgh Steel offers you supe- 
rior products and dependable service. 

You can get in touch with a Pittsburgh Steel 
engineer by calling any district office. He’s wait- 
ing to discuss your steel problems. Call today. Here’s first steel from one of improved open hearth furnaces, 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
District Sales Office & 
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$45.6 million worth of Southern bonds 
fell due during this year. DeButts 
was ready for them. Unlike many 
railroad .executives, who simply re- 
place old bonds with new ones, De- 
Butts dipped into the Southern’s 
treasury and paid off the obligations 
in cash. With over $100 million cash 
to draw from, it was~clear that 
DeButts’ drive for efficiency and 
profits had paid off in healthy prop- 
erty and healthy balance sheet. 

There was yet another benefit. 
With the*big bond issue out of the 
way, fixed charges on Southern’s 
funded debt by the end of 1956 will 
be more than $2 million below 1955’s 
$11.8 million total. The difference, of 
course, goes to swell Southern’s pre- 
tax profits. 

Though DeButts admits that South- 
ern stockholders will not feel its full 
impact until 1957 (the last $12 million 
worth of bonds was retired only last 
month), DeButts’. debt reduction pro- 
gram was already paying off. By 
the end of September, though South- 
ern’s revenues had dipped slightly 
under 1955, its profits were up 4%. 
Debt reduction accounted for at least 
half the gain. 

With charges down to less than $10 
million a year, the Southern, which 
in the 30s was paying over $17 mil- 
lion a year charges on far lower re- 
venues, had unquestionably come a 
long way. Says DeButts contentedly, 
“We have gotten our fixed charges 
down to a reasonable figure now.” 


AIRLINES 


TEXAS TALE 


After hedge-hopping the 
break-even point, Braniff is 
slowly gaining altitude. 


Wuen Charles Edmund Beard, 56, 
succeeded Founder Tom Braniff as 
president of Braniff International 
Airways* three years ago, he got 
underway like a rocket. Aided by 
$5.1 million in subsidy and mail pay 
and $1.8 million from sales of obso- 
lete DC-4s, Charley Beard completed 
1954, his first full year of office, with 
an annual report unparalleled in the 
Dallas-headquartered airline’s his- 
tory. Against lc per share profit in 
1953, Braniff netted $2.81 per share in 
1954. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
1s low, 10. Dividend (1955): 60c. Indicated 

tog 60c. ae Et re (1955): 
pic. ae assets: $44.1 million. Ticker sym- 





























































SOUTHERN’S DE BUTTS: 
he cleared the tracks of debt 


Pale Profits. But Beard carefully 
warned his stockholders that it was 
an abnormal showing. “Our results 
will henceforth depend,” he explained, 
“almost entirely upon operations.” A 
few months later, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board virtually made that a cer- 
tainty when it 1) whacked Braniff’s 
foreign subsidy in half and 2) ad- 
vised Beard to use his domestic prof- 
its to offset losses on his Latin Amer- 
ican division (from Miami to Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro). 

With Federal aid thus pared and 
few surplus planes left to sell, Braniff 
began flying at far lower fiscal alti- 
tudes. And it still is, as was evident 
last month when Wall Streeters read 
Beard’s nine-months’ report for 1956. 


Revenues in Millions Pretax Profit in Millions 


LOW 
ALTITUDE 


Braniff Airway’s sales are roaring 
skyward, but its pretax profit has 
never regained its 1954 peak. 
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It did show Braniff’s total revenues — 
up a respectable 12% to $39 million, 
and pretax profit up 20% to $3.2 
million. But after taxes Braniff 
earned only 8c on each sales dollar, 
a pale reflection of the 12c rung up 
in the same months of 1954. 

The New Dispensation. Even at this 
slowed pace, Braniff was making 
visible progress and looked as though 
it might soon be off subsidy al- 
together. All the more so because 
at about the same time that the CAB 
cut Braniff’s grant, it also came 
through with a bright new addition 
to the airline’s hitherto unimpressive 
route pattern. Under the new dis- 
pensation, Braniff was given permis- 
sion to fly its planes between New 
York and Dallas with several interim 
stops on the way. Most important of 
these: Washington, D.C. 

This new award may well make 
medium-sized Braniff a consider- 
able contender in the domestic air- 
lines competition, although as yet it is 
hardly that. One big problem: cover- 
ing its routes with up-to-date efficient 
equipment. Another: paying for it. 
Like most airline executives, Beard 
has lately been forced to borrow 
heavily to work his way into the jet 
age. Although he wiped out his long- 
term debt in 1955, Beard is taking the 
load back on again to finance an $83.2 
million equipment program. 

For his part, Beard shows no dispo- 
sition to give any quarter to his two 
biggest rivals, American and Delta, in 
the fight for business. Last October, 
within several weeks of delivery of 
several new DC-7Cs, Beard had them 
speeding along his New York-Dallas 
run and had begun a big new adver- 
tising campaign to lure passengers 
aboard. This is no small coup, for the 
DC-7C, which Braniff has hopefully 
dubbed the “El Dorado,” is probably 
the ultimate in propeller-driven com- 
mercial craft. Beard is keeping it no 
secret that Braniff was the first U.S. 
airline to put DC-7Cs in the air. 

El Dorado? Ever since Braniff be- 
gan flying the New York-Dallas seg- 
ment last February, airline analysts 
have wondered how heavily the costs 
of developing the new route would 
cut into Braniff’s profits. Normally, 
in such cases, they cancel out profits 
for the first year. But Beard had a 
surprise in store. Reported he last 
month: “Revenues on the new route 
have exceeded all out-of-pocket ex- 
penses and have made a modest con- 
tribution to general overhead.” This, 
in fact, had been accomplished even 
before the new DC-7Cs went into 
service. By next spring, when seven 
El Dorados will be winging along the 
choice New York-Dallas route, Beard 
expects Braniff to be gaining altitude 
at a merry rate. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


PROMISING START 


The appliance business may 
be one of the toughest—but 
then flourishing Whirlpool- 
Seeger started off with some 
king-size advantages. 





Few corporations have started life 
with such promising advantages as did 
St. Joseph, Michigan’s Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp.* From the amalgama- 
tion late last year of no less than four 
smaller businesses, it sprang forth 
full grown as one of the Big Four of 
the household appliance businesst 
with an annual sales volume of well 
over $300 million. 

Report Card. Last month Whirlpool- 
Seeger President Elisha Gray II 
turned in his earnings report for the 
first nine months of the company’s 
first full year. Considering the state 
of the appliance industry, the report 
was surprisingly good, and Whirl- 
pool-Seeger was demonstrably living 
up to its promise. On sales of $279 
million, it had earned $21.2 million 
before taxes, netted $1.67 a common 
share. 

At this clip, Whirlpool-Seeger was 
earning at the rate of a thwacking 
18% on common stockholders’ equity. 
This would be a good showing for any 
company. But for a manufacturer of 
refrigerators, home laundries, air con- 
ditioners and other household gad- 
gets in 1956 such a showing was ex- 
ceptionally good. As one appliance 
dealer recently put it: “These are 
really frustrating times. 
fine in the white goods line except that 
hardly anyone is making much 
money.” 

Good & Bad. Actually, of course, 
many large appliance manufacturers 
are making money. The big prob- 
lem is that too many companies have 
too much manufacturing capacity. To 
keep plants busy enough to absorb 
overhead, appliance makers have been 
holding prices down at a time when 
costs were rising. 

’ Thus for all 1956’s roaring prosper- 
ity, many appliance manufacturers 
have been losing ground. Philco 
earned just $1.1 million in the first 
nine months of 1955. Other compa- 
nies, big ones, were simply giving up. 
After losing millions of dollars in a 
vain attempt to compete, the famed 
Crosley division of Avco Manufactur- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): pigh. 
28%; low, 2134. Dividend ( y4 forma 195: 
35c. Indi cated 1956 payout: $1.40. Earnings ios 
share (1955) : $2.40. Total assets. (1955) : 2 
million. Ticker symbol: WHS. 


tAfter GE, GM, Westinghouse, in that prob- 
able order. 
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ing threw in the sponge, announced 
it was getting out of the appliance 
business. Faced with the necessity of 
pouring more money into appliances 
or getting out, giant International 
Harvester sold its refrigeration di- 
vision to Whirlpool-Seeger. 

On the surface, at least, it hardly 
seemed a promising time to expand in 
the appliance business. But Elisha 
Gray’s Whirlpool-Seeger was no babe 
in the woods. From the beginning it 
has had advantages that few competi- 
tors could boast: its close connection 
with electronics giant RCA, which 
owns one-fifth of Whirlpool-Seeger’s 
5.8 million shares, and with mighty 
Sears, Roebuck, which owns another 
one-sixth. 

A Big Help. But, best of all, Elisha 
Gray’s distinguished stockholders 
have not remained merely silent part- 
ners. RCA contributed its kitchen 


Business is ‘§ 


WHIRLPOOL-SEEGER’S GRAY: 
a good start in bad times 


range and air conditioning divisions, 
a topnotch distribution setup and a 
bundle of cash to Whirlpool-Seeger. 
RCA also agreed to supply continuing 
research and-development assistance. 

Sears, for its part, continued to be 
Whirlpool-Seeger’s best customer. It 
buys half its output for resale in Sears 
stores under the Kenmore and Cold- 
spot labels. 

With this kind of corporate alliance, 
Whirlpool-Seeger has been well 
equipped to do battle with such famed 
appliance names as GE, GM’s Frigi- 
daire division, Westinghouse, Philco 
and the Kelvinator division of Amer- 
ican Motors—as the record shows. In 
fact, Elisha Gray’s main complaint 
last month was that his earnings might 
have been even better. Had Whirl- 
pool-Seeger not incurred $8 million in 
special expenses for new plants and 
new products, said he, “net earnings 


would have been larger by 65c a com- 
mon share.” 

“From present indications,” he went 
on to say, “we can see no reason for a 
relaxation or slackening of the cur- 
rent demand for our products... Our 
sales for 1956 should be in the neigh- 
borhood of $375 million.” 

There was, in fact, little doubt about 
it. Snapping its fingers at the trou- 
bles besetting the appliance industry, 
Whirlpool-Seeger was off to a prom- 
ising start. 


ALUMINUM 


CAUGHT UP 


Shortages in aluminum, says 
Alcoa’s 1.W. Wilson, are now 
a thing of the past. 


As so often happens, newspaper head- 
line writers and Wall Street pundits 
were cocking their ears to the same 
music last month, but hearing differ- 
ent tunes. The concert hall was the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel, where the New York Society of 
Security Analysts met to analyze the 
beat of the economic pulse. Among 
the industrial maestros: Aluminum 
Corp. of America’s* president, Irving 
W. Wilson, on hand to sum things up 
for the aluminum industry. 

Melody & Counterpoint. The next 
morning, newspapers all across the 
country picked up the melody and 
orchestrated it in full brass. “Outlook 
for Aluminum Supply Now Seen as 
Best in History,” blazoned forth the 
American Metal Market. “Lady, 
Don’t Tarnish That Aluminum Gown,” 
trilled the Wall Street Journal. Others 
turned up the volume to play back 
fortissimo some bullish predictions 
Wilson had made. (e.g., “according 
to our best estimates, aluminum con- 
sumption should exceed three million 
tons by 1960 at present rates, and is 
likely to go to at least five million tons 
by 1975.”) 

But in caroling the melody, many a 
newspaper man played down an even 
more important counterpoint. It was 
Wilson’s observation that aluminum 
supplies are now about to catch up at 
last with demand that made the an- 
alysts themselves sit up and take no- 
tice. Said Wilson: “Instead of being 
plagued with the problems of attempt- 
ing to meet demand, as in the past, 
manufacturers should at last be able 
to design and use aluminum in vari- 
ous new applications with confidence 


*Traded NYSE. Price ro e (1956) : 
1896 5 low, os 20 Barnin (1955 : Indicated . 
1 payou S per share 
Total wird (1988) : $1,011 million. 
ine symbol: 
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A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 

mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 

Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature's forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 


; — using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 


orge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a ees organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


tue ROSICRUCIANS 





SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
Scrise: X.0.L. e Use this 
Pie Rescraaoe (asonc) coupon for 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which 
I shall read as directed. 








FREE 
copy of book 


Name 

Appanss AMENHOTEP IV 
FOUNDER OF EGYPTS ‘fS 

Crry. MYSTERY SCHOOLS 

















that the supply will be adequate.” 

In plain terms, that meant a fast- 
approaching end to the long sellers’ 
market in aluminum, and a return to 
hard sell. For the newspaper head- 
line writers, the glamour was in the 
record Wilson pointed out: aluminum 
production up tenfold. since 1939, 
against a background of a 250% rise 
in U.S. industrial production. But 
for Wall Street’s sharp-eyed analysts, 
that was less important than that such 
easy growth is unlikely to continue. 

Theme Song. What lies ahead? Ac- 
cording to Wilson, by 1958 domestic 
aluminum capacity should exceed 24 
million tons a year, 43% more than at 
present. By then, too, the industry’s 
present ambitious expansion programs 
should be completed. Imports and 
scrap recovery should boost the total 
supply of the metal that year to some 
3 million-plus tons. And, Wilson 
added, this should grow to 5 million 
tons by 1957. 

The moral was clear. “You can 
look,” Wilson told the analysts, “for 
a period of greatly increased mer- 
chandising effort on the part of the 
aluminum industry.” That means, he 
said, invading some “entirely new 
fields.” Among them: containers, 
packaging, telephone cable, highways, 
heat exchangers, condensers, instru- 
ments, tools, fasteners, and residential 
building. 

Wilson’s fundamental theme song— 
adequate supplies and emphasis on 
merchandising—soon produced some 
harmonic reverberations. Scarcely 
had the main ballroom of the Waldorf 
been cleared than a Reynolds Metals 
delegation moved in, led by President 
Richard S. Reynolds Jr. It was a 
drumbeating session which put into 
practice what Irving Wilson had been 
preaching. 

Complete with a closed-circuit TV 
hookup to 16 cities, it produced a new 
merchandising tool: a book, Alumi- 
num in Modern Architecture, which 
cost Reynolds some $500,000 and three 
years to compile. It will, Dick Rey- 
nolds said, fill a big gap in aluminum 
knowhow, lack of which has stunted 
the growth of aluminum use in resi- 
dential and commercial building. 

Shortly afterward, Kaiser Alumi- 
num added a chorus of its own. Kaiser 
opened its new $1-million plant in 
Wanatah, Ind., which will make foil 
for one of the budding markets men- 
tioned by Wilson—food packaging. 

Alcoa, meanwhile, was adapting 
some futuristic merchandising gim- 
micks from Pittsburgh. Among its 
sales-stimulating, customer-prodding 
items: such “Cloud Nine” ideas as 
gowns woven of aluminum thread, 
radiant aluminum foil wallpaper. Al- 
coa’s new sales-conscious theme song: 
“Think in Aluminum.” 








STEEL 


FORECASTER 


Inland Steel may be a $1- 
billion company by 1960— 
but there is a big “if.” 


WHEN corporation president meets 
security analyst, optimistic predic- 
tions are as natural a consequence as 
gossip at a tea party. Last month, 
when Inland Steel’s* Joseph L. Block, 
54, met the Investment Analysts 
Society of Chicago, Block, like so 
many before him, pulled out his crys- 
tal ball and set to work. When Block 
had finished, he left the analysts 
with a dazzling prediction hedged by 
a rather imposing “if.” 

“Last year,” he said, “our company’s 
sales were over $659 million. And I 
believe that this year they will be 
over $700 million despite the strike. 
Last year, we made $52.4 million in 
net earnings. This year we will make 
as much and more—perhaps $53 mil- 
lion or thereabouts.” 

That did not sound like anything 
to get very excited about. But when 
Block went back to his crystal ball for 
a longer look into the future, the 
analysts snapped to attention. The 
Inland Steel president proceeded to 
deliver a block-buster. Said he: “I 
predict—if business is good—that in 
1959 this company could well have a 
billion dollars of sales.” Inland, in 
short, would probably triple its vol- 
ume of business in just over ten years 
(see chart, page 32). 

High Cost. But Block had no illu- 
sions that Inland’s billion-dollar year 
would, simply drop in his lap. For 
one thing, he was going to have to 
boost his current ingot capacity some 
21%, from 5.2 million tons in 1956 to 6.3 


neat NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
Be + 7615. ay (1955) : $4.25. Indi- 
cate ig be rnings per share 
Tigss) > tal assets (1955) : $513.8 mil- 
lion. richer symbol: IAD. 
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INLAND’S BLOCK: 
he wants a tax break 
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Sunray Mid-Continent, like all 
explorers for crude oil and 
natural gas, takes a big risk 
everytime it starts a new ‘“‘wild- 
cat’’ well in unexplored territory. 
Last year, however, 23 per cent 
of Sunray’s exploratory wells 





“eae Wildcat” Mocetats Well, Acadia Pal to. 


drilled were producers. This is 
much higher than the industry 
average of only 11 per cent on 
new field wildcats and 17.7 per 
cent on all exploratory drilling. 
Careful geophysical evaluation 
by Sunray helps the Company 

to maintain this good percentage 
of discovery wells. 


D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 190 
60 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 39 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able December 31, 1956, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, December 31. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


November 16, 1956 























STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month 
period ending December 31, 1956, 
will be paid on December 26, 
1956. A quarterly dividend of 10 
cents per share of $2.50-par com- 
mon stock, and a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share of par- 
ticipating preference stock, will be 
paid on December 26, 1956. These 


dividends will be paid to share-— 


holders of record at the close of 
business December 14, 1956. 


H. L. ROLFES, 


Treasurer. 








million in 1959, spend anywhere be- 
tween $260-$290 million to do it, $120 
million of it in 1957 alone. 

To engineer such a hefty expansion, 
Block -said candidly, Inland was 
going to need money, a lot of it. 
Last summer he had handily sold $50 
million worth of first mortgage bonds 
(to yield an astonishingly low 3.47%), 
but in another 12 to 18 months he 
might be forced to go into the market 
again after some $50 million more. 

Like many another steel man, Block 
was worried. “This villain, infiation, 
is what has made it impossible to re- 
place worn-out equipment through de- 
preciation. For every $100 in depre- 
ciation that we have set aside for 
something we bought 25 years ago, 
we need another $250 to replace the 
equivalent of that machine.” 

A Solution? Borrowing was clearly 
not the answer. At least a partial so- 
lution, Block thinks, would be fast 
writeoffs on the industry’s current 
expansion program. But Block was 
far from bullish about its chances. “In 
a peaceful world,” he said, “it would 
be very doubtful that we would have 
rapid amortization.” 

Taking a hint from US. Steel’s 
comptroller, W. A. Walker (Forses, 
Oct. 15), Block had another sugges- 
tion. Why not permit the steel in- 
dustry to depreciate in relation to 
current values rather than original 
cost? “That,” said he, “is really the 
answer: to improve the depreciation 
situation rather than rapid deprecia- 


.tion.” Without some such solution, he 


hinted, the U.S. might have trouble 
getting the steel expansion it so badly 
needs. 


Millions of Dollars 
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Selective Service— 
for Investors! 


You believe in the long range growth 
of American business. You’d like to 
share in that growth yourself. You de- 
cide to put your extra money to work, 
to become an investor. 





So far so good. 

There are 1,600 securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange you can 
choose from. 

929 more on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

And over 30,000 stocks and bonds 
that are bought and sold in the over- 
the-counter market. 

How can you tell just which ones 
you should buy for your purposes? 
Just which securities to select for a 
potential increase in price, or liberal 
dividends, or maximum security of 
your capital? 

For most individuals, the answer, of 
course, is — you can’t. 

That’s why we maintain a Research 
Department that’s one of the biggest 
and best in the business, a Research 
Department that’s always willing to 
provide a selective service in securities 
for anybody who asks. 

If you’d like their help in picking 
the best stocks currently available for 
your purposes... 

Or, if you’d like them to pass on the 
relative merits of any securities you 
already own... 

Just ask. 

There’s never any charge; you’re not 
obligated in any way, whether you're 
a customer or not. ° 

Simply address a confidential letter 
to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SD-82 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of all Principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
How many people are working? 
BLS ose cite r . 


2. 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
4. 
5. 








average weekly hours in man re) 
Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 








*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) — 100) 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 
141.0 143.0 144.0 
114.0 114.3 114.7 
103.0 103.3 
116.6 117.6 
159.3 165.4 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Dec. 

144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Mar. 

141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 


April 

143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
1214 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


160.1 164.8 


172.0 161.4 168.4 177.2 177.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


An Ill Wind 


It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow 
somebody some good. Case in point: 
the Middle East crisis obviously has 
adversely affected the market posi- 
tion of the international oil compan- 
ies. This in the sense that they will 
suffer at least a temporary decline in 
earnings and the market is likely to 
place a lower valuation on their prof- 
its from this area. The glamour pre- 
viously attached to an area where oil 
demand had been rising at roughly 
double the domestic rate now has 
been lost. 

But the interruption of production 
and shipments from the Middle East 
has definitely constructive implica- 
tions with respect to the domestic oil 
companies—Skelly, Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing, Shell, Cities Service, etc. 
Previously, they had been under a 
cloud of an unsatisfactory statistical 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


position. Now, 

North and South 

America will have 

to make up the 

deficit arising 

from the fact that 

Western Europe 

has been almost 

completely de- 

pendent on Middle East oil. Europe 
has the refineries, and our Texas 
crude producers (Amerada, Humble, 
etc.) obviously will be an important 
source of supply. Matter of fact, al- 
most all oil products prices already 
have risen and strengthened. 

In like vein, the utterly demoralized 
conditions in the tax exempt reve- 
nue bond field provide a very inter- 
esting opportunity for the long-term 
investor—and speculator, too. This 
because the extreme weakness is 


more a reflection of tax selling and 
liquidation of bank loans secured by 
these bonds than the result of higher 
money rates. In most instances—say 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike 3s, the 
Ohio Turnpike 3%s, the Illinois Toll 
Highway 334s—the risk of default is 
considered remote by municipal bond 
authorities. And the tax exempt 
yields on these and similar bonds are 
quite attractive. 

The current mob psychology for- 
gets that while revenues have fallen 
short of estimates in a few cases, only 
the West Virginia Turnpike bonds are 
in really serious position. Even here, 
with the credits available at 50c on 
the dollar, at some point the bonds 
will be speculatively attractive. All 
of which highlights a very important 
consideration: price is the acid test of 
any commitment. In other words, the 
best investment calibre company, the 
best name can be a poor speculation, 
if the price is too high. Conversely, 
a so-called second grade company, 
an unpopular label can figurative- 
ly be an “investment,” if the price 
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TER OF NATURAL GAS 


The regular quarterly dividend “es 35c per 

END share has been declared on the mmon 

DIVID Stock, payable January 2, 1957 to stock- 
NO. 37 holders of record on December 7, 1956. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


























The VALUE LINE (ITT Investment Survey 
© VALUE LINE BTM! 





The Movies and You 


a boom may be levelling off but in the motion picture industry business is look- 
ing up. Some bad reports remain to be digested but they reflect what has happened 
rather than what is about to happen. 


The current issue of the Value Line Survey reports on the trend of theater attendance, 
the conversion of dead assets to earning assets (inside or outside the movie industry), the 
new appraisal of the television threat, and points to interesting buying opportunities 
for generous yield and wide long-term appreciation in selected movie stocks. 


In addition, this issue analyzes the changing patterns of steel demand and its effect 
upon earnings and dividends of each of the leading steel stocks. The Survey measurés 
objectively the disparity between the normal values of steel stocks at this time and the 
actual prices prevailing. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the leading Motion 
Picture, Steel and Finance stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 
other major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable invest- 
ing. Your bonus issue analyzes 41 stocks, including: 


Bethiehem Steel Republic Steel 
Cent.-Fox 
Kodak 


Nat’! Theatres 
Stanley Warner 
it and 18 others 
$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1957 
earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) *New subscribers only 


National Stee! 
C.1.T. Financial 
Commercial Cred 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-74 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





more than discounts all the risks. 

Apropos the latter thought, Philco 
has reached a level where it is inter- 
esting to a very sophisticated type of 
security buyer, one who is willing to 
recognize the fact that there is no im- 
mediate appeal, but that the stock is 
down to a level where the residual 
values have begun to be interesting. 
There is little question but that the 
company has lost competitive posi- 
tion. Moreover, there is little chance 
of any significant improvement in the 
TV industry before mid-1957. Also, 
the company has undergone a very 
extensive, internal re-organization, 
and time will be required before the 
latest moves reach the pay-off point. 
But the sheer size of the organiza- 
tion—the new top management’s at- 
tempts to regain the momentum that 
has been lost—justify putting Philco 
in the scrapbook of eventual pur- 
chases. é 

In a more immediate vein of mar- 
ket thought, Westinghouse Electric 
has distinct long-term speculative 
merit for the patient security buyer. 
All the calculated risks suggest that 
this is the time to anticipate an end- 
ing of the company’s private bear 
market. True, the 1956 results will 
be dismal: the cost of the strike, the 
special promotional charges in con- 
nection with regaining market posi- 
tion, all will keep earnings at a very 
low level. But the tide has turned, 
and the 1957 potential could be as 
much as $3.50—$4 per share. The 
important point to bear’ in mind is 
that management is well aware of its 
problems and has taken definite steps 
to correct the various conditions 
which have plagued company opera- 
tions in the past. 

The tax selling which is depress- 
ing the market should be completed 
by the time this column is in print. 
In by far the majority of cases, the 
November lows have been reported 
in the latter part of November. Fur- 
thermore, except for 1931 and 1941— 
years which have had their own obvi- 
ous causes for concern—the Decem- 
ber low has almost always been above 
the November low. In the majority 
of instances, the December 31st clos- 
ing prices in the Dow were above 
either December 1st or December 
15th. All of which means that the 
seasonal pattern is upward in De- 
cember and history should again re- 
peat itself. 

Tax selling presents opportuni- 
ties, too. For example, Pepsi-Cola 
has been depressed to a point where 
the disappointment over 1956 earn- 
ings—an estimated $1.50 per share 
against $1.60 per share last year— 
seems to have been well recognized. 
Particularly when it is remembered 
that this year’s poorer-than-expected 
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earnings reflect non-recurrent factors 
such as a strike, a cool summer sea- 
son, exchange restrictions in an im- 
portant market. Furthermore, -the 
tide seems to have turned, with the 
company’s October case sales report- 
edly some 20% ahead of a year ago. 
With over 30 new bottling plants hav- 
ing been opened in 1956, progress be- 
ing made in the important vending 
machine market, 1957 could be a 
markedly better year for Pepsi-Cola. 
And the $1 dividend provides a com- 
fortable yield at going levels. 

Similarly, Chrysler once again is in- 
teresting even though production de- 
lays have resulted in a lowering of 
this year’s earnings potential from 
the $4 per share area to about $3 per 
share. The more important consid- 
erations are three-fold: (1) The 
company’s new cars have been ex- 
tremely well accepted by the public— 
which means that its share of the 
market should increase in 1957. (2) 
There has been no change in the 
prospect of about a 10% increase in 
all automotive demand next year. (3) 
The company’s annual rate of earn- 
ings should improve markedly in the 
coming quarter, when it will have the 
benefit of an important internal re- 
organization. 


All this is by way of once again 
emphasizing this column’s constant 
theme of selectivity. The composite 
pattern still does not fit the classical 
terms of a traditional bull market or a 
traditional bear market. In terms. of 
the averages, evidence continues to 
accumulate that there is a ceiling be- 
low the 1956 highs. The latest event 
being the deplorable state of affairs in 
the Middle East, where we have lost 
prestige, where the economic hurt to 
our traditional allies in time may 
plague us. 


But there is an averagewise floor, 
too, for the cash registers are ringing 
merrily across the country. The con- 
structive arguments often cited in this 
column have greater force at the low 
levels prevailing late in November 
than they did a month ago. Furth- 
ermore, as the daily sprinkling of in- 
dividual new highs proves, there is no 
ceiling applying to really outstanding 
situations. 

The emphasis has been—and still is 
—on the “protected” industries, indus- 
tries with the benefft of rising volume, 
freedom from declining profit mar- 
gins, etc. In other words, in an era 
where corporate earnings and divi- 
dends on average are showing little 
or no change, the emphasis is on the 
companies and industries with dy- 
namics. By and large, these are the 
aircraft, airline, automotive, bank, 
drug, retail trade, soft coal, steel and 
tire industries. 
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Let Us Send You 
MOODY’S YEAR-END REVIEWS: 


How to Invest 


Successfully in 1957 


1957 should be a year of selective profit possibilities for 
the alert investor. Here’s why: 


(1) We are inescapably in “The Age of Inflation.” 
Costs are going up all along the line. Incomes are ex- 
pected to rise even further. Defense spending must 
continue indefinitely. 


(2) On the other hand — tight credit, narrower profit 
margins, stiffer competition, heavy installment debt, can 
seriously hinder the profit outlook of many companies. 


(3) Thus, while long-term investment prospects remain 
good, the year 1957 will very likely witness wide swings 
in investor sentiment and in prices of individual stocks. 


How can you take advantage of the “opportunity areas” 
that 1957 will bring? Here are some of the specific guides 
offered you in the special December issues of Moody’s 
Stock Survey which you are invited to accept: 


What can you do to ride the Inflation Wave? 
How rising costs are affecting sales and projits. 


Do you want long-term gains and minimum worry? 
30 “freedom-from-worry” stocks for ten years ahead. 
Need more generous dividend income? 
28 selected higher-yielding issues. 
Which stock groups look the best for 1957? 
50 industries analyzed; “best” issues in each group. 
What stocks show best chance for gains in 1957? 
15 stocks for 1957 rise, regardless of long term. 
Are you limited in the amount you can invest? 
* 3 guide portfolios: $5,000; $10,000 and $20,000. 
Do you go for stocks that others overlook? 
7 undervalued issues; 6 special situations. 
What's the outlook beyond 1957? 
Is growth becoming illusory? Can profits hold? 
How to choose and buy in a new “‘flexible”’ market. 
Yardsticks for your 1957 investment program. 


These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. Also, they will ac- 
quaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground approach 
of Moody’s staff of specialists — an approach that can 
help you achieve steady, profitable results. 


Send the 5 December issues of Moody’s Stock Survey in- 
cluding the special Year-End Studies, at the introductory 
“guest-subscription” rate of $5. 


Attach $5 and mail today to Dept. FOR-121 


Moopys STOCK SURVEY 


Serving Investors Since 1909 
99 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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E. GEORGE SCHAEFER: November “landslide” for Dow forecaster too! 


MARKET FORECASTING 


SCHAEFER EXTENDS 
NOVEMBER 1 SPECIAL OFFER 
TO ALL READERS OF FORBES 


HOW SCHAEFER RIDES 
PROFITABLE PRIMARY TREND 
IN HIS TWO MODEL ACCOUNTS 


GAINS IN MODEL ACCOUNTS 
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Market Forecaster Reprints His Nine Historic Boom Market 


Studies to Meet Flood of Requests from Investors 


4 


To meet the demand of more than five 
thousand Forses readers who have ac- 
cepted the unprecedented November 1 
Special Offer to receive, without cost, E. 
George Schaefer’s nine original | Bull 
Market Forecasts, a new reprint of this 
historic series of reports has been made 
necessary. 

Sent free to new trial subscribers, in 
addition to his latest Boom Study, “Fas- 
uvLous Prorits Cominc,” these nine im- 
portant reports are more than mere 
financial “collectors’ items.” For each 
study features a graphic description of 
the widely discussed modern interpre- 
tation of the Dow Theory which Schaefer 
has employed to pull out his remarkably 
successful stock market forecasts. 

Schaefer has also published a timely 
report on “24 GrowtH Srruations I Like 


36 


Best For 1957.” This too, is being in- 
cluded in the large FREE package being 
rushed to investors who subscribe, at 
more than 50% below the regular cost of 
the service alone, to four full weeks of 
Schaefer’s candid and revealing stock 
market letters. These are the letters 
which illustrate weekly, for all sub- 
scribers to see, the actual stocks held in 
the unique Model Accounts shown on 
this page. 

Cut down to a nominal cost of only $3 
to cover printing, mailing and handling 
time, this offer is being made to introduce 
investors to the unusual Schaefer service 
(see opposite page for complete outline), 
and to provide them with an authorita- 
tive source of timely investment guidance 
during the weeks of crisis in Europe and 
the Middle East. 


Both of the above accounts were started in 
1949 with working capital of $50,000 each. 
seernes Value of Investment Account (Nov. 

1956) $500 2184 64, Gain $180,207.77. —s 
Value of S lative Account (Nov. 9, 1956) 
$156,302.18. "Gain $106,299.45. 
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~ HOW SCHAEFER’S 


over 50% against the regular cost of the service alone! 

To benefit fully from these valuable analyses in the light 
of important current market influences and future prospects, 
WE URGE YOUR PROMPT ACTION! 





SURPRISING FORECASTS 
ACCELERATED 
SUBSCRIBERS’ PROFITS 


On October 4, 1952, when the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erage was wallowing in the low 270’s, Schaefer’s first Bull 
Market Study, “THe Cominc Boom,” carried an amazingly 
accurate forecast of what lay ahead in the 1955 market. 
Pointing out that “the odds are in favor of your holdings 
doubling in price,” Schaefer added “Should the yield go 
as low as 3.1%, as it did in 1929, then the industrial aver- 
age will go to 522, if dividends remain the same as now.” 

; Cominc Boom” is only one of the nine important 
Boom Studies being sent FREE to new trial subscribers 
to the Schaefer service. 
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LOUDER THAN WORDS! 


Claims are one thing—but the proof of any service lies in 
its profits! A unique and popular feature of our weekly 
service is the performance record of our 2 continuously 
supervised model accounts (Investment and Speculative 
grades). In addition our investment procedure under the 
Dow Theory is fully outlined. This complete accounting 
shows our procedure from 1949 to date. Here are the actual 
GAIN records for our accounts (as of 11/9/56) 


* NO. 1 MODEL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
(16 diversified investment-grade issues) 
Market Value: $230,218.64 


INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.)... $180,207.77 
° we. 2 meee. SPECULATIVE ACCOUNT 


ifie —— ts 
Market Value: $156,302.18 — 


INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs... $106,299.45 
NOTE: Both funds were started in 1949 with $50,000 capital each. 


THUNUAUUUNUAUONOUOUOCEOODOEOOUDOUUOUCOUGUOEOEOONEOUEONOOONONOONOOOSOONONOGIOES 
UNUSUALLY GENEROUS REPEAT OFFER! 


To introduce new subscribers to the outstanding record 
achieved by the Dow Theory Trader, an unusually generous 
offer is being repeated. A complete package of the seven wide- 
ly discussed bull market studies plus Schaefer’s latest study 
“Fabulous Profits Coming” and his important list of 24 
growth stocks for 1957 will be included FREE of cost to all new 
4-week trial subscribers to Schaefer’s “Dow Theory Trader.” 
These articles include “The Coming Boom” written in October, 
1952, “The Boom Begins” written in November, 1953, “Short 
Term Decline Ahead” in August, 1954, “Higher Prices Coming” 
issued in November, 1954 and “The Boom Expands” issued in 
May, 1955, “Colossal Upsurge Ahead” prepared in January, 
1956 and “Colossal Upsurge Begins,” written in March of this 
year. These important studies are available from no other 
source. By subscribing now—the complete offer, including the 
two current studies and the bonus package of 7 Bull Market 
articles and forecasts plus four full weeks to the 

service are yours for only $3 ... a saving of 
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There is Still Time to 
Accept Special MONEY-BACK 


Trial Offer . . . Start to Benefit 
NOW from this Modern 
12-Point DOW THEORY Service! 


You don’t risk a penny when you accept our generous intro- 
ductory offer to examine our complete service for 4 full weeks! 
In addition to the important special reports and generous 
bonus package already described, your special trial subscrip- 
tion will include all of the following: 


| SCHAEFER’S “THE DOW THEORY TRADER”"—our weekly market 
letter providing unhedged advice as to investment policy 
and conclusions under the Dow Theory. 

2. TREND OF THE AVERAGES—vital weekly charts showing im- 
portant investment trends. 


SUPERVISED MODEL ACCOUNTS—INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE 

3. GRADES—complete, continuous performance records of our 
two model accounts under our Dow Theory investment 
procedure. 

4 COMMENT ON INVESTMENT PROCEDURE—a weekly discussion of 
model account procedure. 

5 SELECTED SITUATIONS—stocks considered best buys. These 
include 5 portfolios: “Low Priced Speculations,” “Better- 
Quality Investment Group,” “Highly Speculative Cats & 
Dogs,” “Selected Growth Situations,” and “Selected Spec- 
ulative (High-Velocity) Potentials.” 

G TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTS—special studies (presented in 
graphic form) correlated with the Dow Theory. 

7 CONSENSUS OPINION—combined near-term trend opinion 
of 15 leading market analysts, plus industry \groups and 
individual issues most mentioned and favored. 

§ THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—an occasional trend survey and 
study on future business. 

G QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—important investment) questions 

by readers are answered periodically. 

10. CASE HISTORY NOTES—a special periodic page giving invest- 
ment thoughts, principles, policies and records of sub- 
scribers. Our staff analysts’ comments will accompany 
each case study. 

|], WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER—an especially written analysis of 
important events taking place in our Nation’s Capitol with 
an interpretation of their probable impact on stock prices 
and the securities market. 

]2. “SPECIAL SITUATIONS”—periodic reports on special invest- 
ment situations—known to few investors—unearthed by 
our research activities—earmarked for immediate action! 


Fill in coupon, attach em? check or money order and receive all 
the above material for 4 full weeks plus 2 special reports and| bonus 
package of 7 bull market studies. 


ann ACT NOW! all for only & nie 

= SCHAEFER'S “The Dow Theory Trader" 

3636 Salem Street, 

Indianapolis 8, Indiana 

Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer, 
$3.25 Air mail. Please rush me your 2 special reports with 


e FREE Bonus Package (9 studies in all) and start sending 
complete service for four full weeks. (F-12-1-56) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
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at SCHAEFER’S “The Dow Theory Trader’’ * “refund my money upon notification. = 
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Yours on request 


3 timely 
Investment 
Portfolios 


This new survey by our 
Investment Research staff 
will enable you to select a quality invest- 
ment portfolio, whether you desire: 
1. Investments for capital gains. 
‘2. Stocks suitable for business men. 
3. Securities to provide for widows 
and children. 
You may substantially improve your in- 
come and prospects for capital gains by 
obtaining this free survey now. 


Write for Portfolio Survey today. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


SECURITIES * COMMODITIES 


11 Wall Street, New York 
46 offices in the United States and Canada 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 


= SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES . 





r—Own a DIVIDEND 


TIME TABLE 
Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 








IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


@ Tells you at a glance what Invest- 
ment Income Checks to expect 
each month. 

@ Warns you of lost check or 
omitted dividend. 

e Records every income check 
for tax purposes. 

@ Provides space for purchase and 
sales data. 

® Handles up to 72 separate invest- 
ments over a 5-year period. 

@ Attractively bound in simulated 
leather, gold embossed, 71/2”x11”. 

a | 


Makes A 
WELCOME GIFT 





Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or 
Pomliresnaee Saianeer rem ty 
EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 





230 RIDGEWAY ROAD, BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Stocks with Income & Good Dividend Records 


From time to time, many elderly peo- 
ple write me concerning investments; 
they seek the largest income com- 
patible with reasonable safety. 

At the present time, good yields are 
available on numerous bonds, such as 
were listed in this column recently; 
also on preferred stocks, such as du 
Pont $3.50 pfd., General Motors $3.75 
pfd., and Philadelphia Electric $3.80 
pfd. 

In selecting common stocks for the 
above purpose, I think it is best to 
pick those which have long dividend 
records and where the future outlook 
appears bright. Diversification is ad- 
visable. My present selections are 
shown in the table below. 

American Agricultural Chemical is 
the third largest domestic producer of 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


under the brand 
names of AA 
quality and Agri- 
co. The company 
also produces a 
wide line of other 
chemicals. Exten- 
sive phosphate 
rock mining lands are owned in 
Florida. 

American Can is the world’s largest 
producer of metal and composite 
(metal and fiber) containers for pack- 
ing of various food and non-food 
commodities. The company is also a 
leading producer of fiber milk con- 
tainers and other fiber containers for 
dehydrated foods. The compary has 
the largest research and development 
facilities in the food and container 




















fertilizers. Products also marketed industry. 
Current 

Consecutive Approx. Annual 

years divi- Recent Dividend % 

dend paid Price Rate Yield 
American Agricultural Chemical... ..... 23 59 $4.50 7.6 
I as anda dille wiao0 0 ¥0.s00 34 41 2.00 49 
American Chain & Cable............ 21 57 2.00 3.5 
American Cyanamid ................ 23 70 3.00 4.3 
American Gas & Electric.............. 48 36 1.44 40 
ES See 76 168 9.00 5.4 
American Tobacco................... 52 72 5.00* 6.9 
OE eee 23 27 1.20 44 
Atlantic City Electric................ 39 27 1.20 4.4 
MS Se eee nee Se 23 72 2.40 3.3 
Baltimore Gas & Electric.............. 47 33 1.60 48 
I a 09 og Wo sn 5 a's WOR Cis ocd 6 67 51 2.80 5.5 
END 5s on. b 2 0&0" bodes o's oes 36 42 2.40 5.7 
I Oe 88 dads dias wid'oeb Sis 35 36 1.60 44 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric............. 104 26 1.20 46 
te Ee 34 40 2.00 5.0 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. .............-. 62 43 3.00 69 
Combustion Engineering ............ 46 27 1.12 4.1 
Commercial Credit .................. 23 47 2.80 59 
Consolidated Edison ................ 72 45 2.40 5.3 
SNR TMRNET ok. oc acct eccecs 44 48 2.20 46 
Delaware Power & Light............. 36 40 1.60 4.0 
PP eee 58 57 2.00 3.5 
a 35 46 1.80 3.9 
TT ee ere ee 42 43 2.00 46 
i SE rains sb pacetiewetces oe 46 48 1.80 3.7 
Indianapolis Power & Light .......... 22 30 1.40 46 
lowa Power & Light ................. 48 26 1.40 5.4 
Montgomery Ward ...............-- 21 40 2.00 5.0 
I Ss cas cwoemiee swdese 21 75 4.00 5.3 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas ........... 47 36 2.00 5.5 
A a ee eee 54 42 2.00 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric ..............- 38 50 2.40 48 
NSE PPT ee 48 36 2.00 5.5 
Philadelphia Electric ................ 55 37 1.80 48 
Potomac Electric Power ...........-- 53 22 1.10 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “BY” .............. 39 53 3.20 6.0 
BRS ee reer 58 38 2.00 5.2 
NE RI, Ud 5 osc cc cicncveseve 75 54 2.40 44 
West Penn Electric .............5005: 22 26 1.40 5.4 
I SES 66 o's 5 one sk caskees 45 45 2.50 5.5 
MOE Mee. GF PUNO. oc ccc ckienese 99 45 2.20 49 
**Sherwin-Williams Co. .......-.00+- 72 115 4.50 3.9 

(*) Includes $1 extra. 
(**) Traded on the American Stock Exchange 
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American Chain & Cable manu- 
factures chains, cables, cranes, lawn- 
mowers, machinery and hardware. 
Recently acquired Bristol Company 
(industrial instruments), and Allison 
Company (abrasive cutting wheels). 

American Cyanamid, seventh larg- 
est diversified chemical processing 
company produces pharmaceuticals, 
organic, industrial and agricultural 
chemicals. Major products include 
insecticides, dyestuffs, acids, alkalies, 
industrial explosives, synthetic resins, 
molding compounds, etc. 

American Gas & Electric is one of 
the best public utility holding com- 
panies, with subsidiaries operating in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Tennes- 
see. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
is the world’s largest business enter- 
prise. 

American Tobacco is the largest 
cigarette manufacturer. Brands in- 
clude “Lucky Strike,” the second 
ranking cigarette; “Pall Mall” and 
“Herbert Tareyton,” the first and 
third ranking king-size cigarettes; 
and a filter-tip “Herbert Tareyton.” 
The company also sells cigars, smok- 
ing and chewing tobaccos and ciga- 
rette papers. 

Armstrong Cork is the largest pro- 
ducer of hard surface floor covering. 
Three major fields are floor coverings 
and building products (60% of sales), 
glass containers, and industrial spe- 
cialties. It is interesting to note that 
more than 20 per cent of the current 
sales of the company are the result of 
products introduced in the past five 
years. 

Atlantic City Electric. This com- 
pany generates, transmits, distributes 
and sells electric energy in the south- 
ern part of New Jersey, covering an 
area equal to approximately one third 
of the state, and serving in excess of 
200,000 customers in some 370 com- 
munities. 

Atlas Powder. In industrial ex- 
plosives (55% of its sales), this com- 
pany is second only to duPont. It 
also produces industrial chemicals, 
such as polyols and fatty acids, and 
activated carbons. In addition, as a re- 
sult of the recent acquisition of Aqua- 
ness Corporation, produces and mar- 
kets chemicals used by the petroleum 
industry. 

Comments on the remainder of the 
list to follow in the next issue. 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 16: Wide World 
Pace 18: Wide World 
Pace 22: Wide World 
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Whats 4A Wanant?/ &D 


In the first place, why should you care? 
Well, warrants have shown far great- 
er appreciation than any other type 
of stock in past markets and prob- 
ably will do so again. For example, 
in the past decade, the common stock 
warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri-Conti- 
nental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., 
and R.K.O., to name some, showed 
$500 investments appreciating to as 
much as $100,000 in a few years! 


WHAT IS A WARRANT? A warrant is issued 
by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price 
for a specified period of time, which may 
be 1 year, 5 years, 10 years or with no 
limit at all, some warrants ing per- 
petual (such as Tri-Continental). To see 
how such warrants can become very valu- 
able look at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 

. K. O. reorganized and warrants were 
issued which gave the right to buy R. K.O. 
common stock at $15 per share at any 
time up to 1947. In 1942 R. K. O. common 
stock was selling around $2.50 and with 
general pessimism rife, the warrants were 
selling on the N. Y. Curb for 64 cents. 
Obviously few expected R. K. O. to sell 
above $15, where the warrants would begin 
to have actual value. How the picture 
changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, 
R. K. O. common advanced to $28 and the 
warrant being the right to buy at $15, was 
selling at $13. 





Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle 
for appreciation? When R. K. O 





common went from $2.50 to $28, a 
__ $500 investment went to $5,625. wow i a Btate.......... 8 


. 


When R. K. O. warrants went from 
6%¢ to $13, the same $500 invest- 
ment went to $104,000. The warrant 
appreciated 20 times as much as the 
common! 


What about warrants in this market 
today? There are many long-term 
and perpetual warrants from past 
years, and 1956 saw many new war- 
rants appear, both in the United 
States and Canada. 

Every investor interested in capital ap- 
preciation should know what opportuni- 
ties exist in warrants. He should know 
why warrants are issued, exactly what 
they are, how they may be profitably 
bought and sold, and what warrants trade 
in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the 
uninformed, warrants hold at least as 
much danger as promise. If you are in- 
terested in capital appreciation the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing 
a copy of 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


By Sidney Fried 


This book has earned the highest praise 
from some of the best minds in the securi- 
ties field and from a host of average in- 
vestors for its clarity of style and the 
worth of its information. It gives you the 
whole story of the common stock warrant. 
It also contains a full description of more 
than 100 outstanding warrants and de- 
scribes a method by which you can take 
advantage of current opportunities in war- 
rants in today’s market. For your copy, 
fill in the coupon, attach $2, and mail im- 
mediately. Or you may send for free de- 
scriptive folder. 


&R. H. M. ASSOCIATES F-72 8 
| 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. : 
8 Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative § 
§ Merits of Common Stock Warrants’’ by Sidney Fried, g 
g together with Current Supplement. ' 
' ' 
BD MGMRO. 0c cccscces cecccccccesscccvccegeecoeesescess a 
7 ' 
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should have 


YOR ccs 1957 Forecast 









for Stoc 


far-reaching business 


and income during 1957. 


@ 20 STOCKS FOR GROWTH 
e@ 20 STOCKS FOR INCOME 
@ 10 STOCK BARGAINS 


cost Babson's recent Confidential 


PROFITS and prevent LOSSES, in 


Write: 


plan ahead profitably 


It is of vital importance that you have this new 
and timely Stock and Bond Forecast at once! Many 


have sought the advice of Babson'’s R 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC., Dept. F-67, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass 


ks and Bonds 





developments and policies will 


be effected by the Administration in 1957. When they 
occur, these changes could seriously affect your present 

holdings. Play safe! If you act promptly, this Stock and 
Bond Forecast could be worth thousands of dollars to 
you. It could help you safeguard and increase your capital 


In addition to a comprehensive OUTLOOK FOR THE STOCK 
MARKET in 1957, this valuable Investment Package contains: 


@ 10 BANK AND INSURANCE 


STOCKS 
@ BEST BOND BUYS TODAY 
@ SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! Reply at once and receive without extra 


lletin. 


ACT NOW! This special 46th Annual Investment Forecast offer is for a 
limited time only. If acted upon promptly, its recommendations and 
advices — the result of many months’ research — will help you 


lan for 
1957. Over $00,000 alert Investors 
eports in the last 6 years alone 
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ELIMINATE 
CAPITAL 
GAINS TAX 


By exchanging securities 
for a Pomona College Life 
Income Contract you can 
eliminate all tax on capital 
gains. You capitalize your 
unrealized profits on today’s 
market and you put your 
funds on a firmer earning 
basis. For the rest of your 
life you will share in the 
earnings of an investment 

1* managed by the Col- 
os Your investment will 


SECOND TAX SAVING: In addi- 
tion to saving your capital 

ains tax you can also 

educt as much as 30% of 

our adjusted gross income 
tor this taxable year. This 
means that your tax savings 
pay a substantial part of the 
cost of your contract. 

You gain in safety and 
security when you buy a 
Pomona College Life Income 
Contract. You provide a 
dependable income for life 
for yourself and your sur- 
vivor. You establish a 
memorial in your name 
because the principal is held 
forever by the College. 
Write today for free booklet 
“Pomona College Annuity 
and Life Income Plans’’ 
*$12,700,000 indicated market value 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Founded 1887 
Assets $18,850,000 
Rm. 203F, Sumner Hall 

Claremont, California 
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Start Your Best Investment 
Year with These NEW 


INVESTMENT RECORDS 


Seven Ways Right: 


(1) Complete Purchase Record; (2) Dividend 
Record and Reminder; (3) Annual Investment 
come Record; (4) Capital Gains-Losses 
Record; (5) Tax Data always ready; (6) 
Exact Status Investment Estate; (7) Loose- 
leaf—always ‘‘alive.’’ 
8% x 5% cards in ring binder, by return mail 
postpaid only $3.50. 


»>FREE with above, (send 10c postage), 
“Invest in the Miracle That is America,”’ 
72 pages on sound investment. 

investment Publications, 638-4ist, Des Moines 12, lowa 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


OR LESS in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
oF temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
ALL expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
35c Ib., coffee 40c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on 0—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for 
COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and 
retirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to THAYER OF MEXICO, File 26, Ajijic, 
Jal., Mexico. 
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As regular readers are aware, for 
some time I have been “suspicious” of 
the trend in stock prices rather than 
downright “bearish.” I continue to 
feel just about the same way. 

Bull markets are said to flourish on 
a difficult-to-define thing called “con- 
fidence.” Even in the best of times, 
there are anti-confidence uncertain- 
ties; but sometimes there are more 
uncertainties than at other times. 
This happens to be a time of many 
uncertainties—too many uncertainties 
to permit “confidence” to thrive. 


It seems downright redundant to 
catalog current imponderables: (1) 
the outcome of the Middle East crisis; 
(2) Russia’s obvious internal emer- 
gencies, her specific intentions, and 
her method of handling satellite re- 
volts; (3) the immediate and inter- 
mediate future of money market 
trends and policies, and of credit pol- 
icy influences on the economy; (4) 
what the recent events may do to the 
economy of Europe, especially Brit- 
ain and France; (5) whether industry 
will be able next year to pass on re- 
cent cost increases without experi- 
encing a decline in profit margins; 
(6) what fundamental changes will 
have to be made in American foreign 
policy, which appears to be in a state 
of flux; and (7) at what point in the 
DJ Industrials will institutions be 
tempted to buy more stocks and not 
so many bonds. 


We know that corporation earnings 
in 1956 will be lower in the aggregate 
and that corporation dividends will 
be higher in the aggregate than in 
1955. We know that higher bond 
yields have made stocks less attrac- 
tive and bonds more attractive to 
many institutions. We know that high- 
er interest rates and less liberal re- 
payment terms are hurting residential 
building. We suspect that some in- 
dustries (paper, for example) may be 
a little overbuilt (temporarily) and 
that capital expenditures, now close 
to the peak, may be reviewed next 
year in some cases. We know that 
most of the good stocks are owned by 
people who have not been willing to 
take profits because of capital gains 
tax inhibitions. We know that the 
market just now is absorbing much 
more year-end selling to register 
losses for tax purposes than in any 
recent year. 

We know that investors are in a 
highly selective frame of mind, as 





proved by the ability of some stocks 


PMARKET COMMENT 


Confidence Does Not Thrive on Uncertainty 


by L. O. HOOPER 





(both market 
leaders and spe- 
cialties) to resist 
an over-all down- 
trend in prices. 
We know that the 
credit (margin «c- 
count) position in 
the stock market is so small that it is 
almost negligible. We know that cap- 
ital issues are increasing in amount 
because the banks no longer are mak- 
ing “capital” loans. We know that 
population still is increasing the 
world over, and that living standards 
are rising almost everywhere. We 
know that there is a great deal of 
built-in inflation in the economy, due 
to the deficit spending and large pri- 
vate borrowings in recent years. We 
know there has been little “wild” 
speculation in stocks for - many 
months. 

It probably is accurate to say, it 
seems to me, that most of the un- 
certainties (bothersome as they are) 
probably are of a passing nature, or 
at least are not so enduring as the 
more pleasing certainties. 

At worst, so far as the stock mar- 
ket is concerned, this probably is not 
“another 1929” or “another 1937.” 
That does not mean that the DJ In- 
dustrials cannot go down below the 
stubborn 460 “demand area” which 
held in January, February, May and 
October. My charts suggest to me 
that the “back-to-the-wall” “demand 
area” easily could be somewhere 
around or a little under 400. If that’s 
the case, the “bear market,” if that is 
what this is, should be about half 
over at 465. 

What we have been seeing in the 
stock market since the end of July 
has been less willingness to buy rath- 
er than wholesale liquidation. Only 
about 156 million of the roughly 
4,500,000,000 shares listed on the 
NYSE have changed hands since the 
first of August, which indicates that 
at least 96% of listed stocks (unques- 
tionably more, actually) are held by 
exactly the same people who owned 
them early in August when the mar- 
ket was at its. approximate high. 
That’s comforting up to a point, but 
it also shows that the market is not 
“big enough” to absorb any large 
amount of selling anyway. 

There are some amazing contra- 
dictions in price trends in recent 
months, even though most of these 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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YOU CAN HIT A MONEY BULLS-EYE IN 
1957 ONLY IF YOU CAN SEE THE TARGET 


BY S. WASHBURN MILLER 


There is a certain stock-market 
expert in the city of Providence, who 
is going to make a “ceiling” forecast 
on stock prices for the 1957 year, and 
he will make this specific forecast 
before 1957 ever starts. His figures 
are ready now, because he believes 
that the great 1957 in Wall Street 
is starting now! 

His figures undertake to name the 
“highest’’ levels common-stock prices 
can reach in the bodeful 1957 year. 

Even the LOW figure (most valu- 
able indeed for 1957) will be calcu- 
lated and named in terms of the D-J 
Industrial Average. 

He realizes that there will be 
“scoffers” who do not believe yet 
that forecasting has attained ma- 
turity ; but he starts out with a fine 
back record and hopes to convince 
everyone that forecasting is mature 

. and profitable. 

You will recall that this whole 
market started in June, 1949 and at 
161.60, and has since made highs and 
lows in this sequence: up to 235.47 
and down to 196.81. Then up to 
276.37 and down to 256.35, then up 
to 280.29 and down to 1952 pre- 
election low levels. New Highs then 
made at 293.78 gave this 1953 Fore- 
cast an accuracy of 96.4%. There 
were revisions strongly upward in 
the 1954-1955 estimates. 

Add the 1956 year and we have 
to give the whole period its full value 
for comparative purposes. It shows 
that if you sum up all the pivot 
figures on each year’s high since 
1949, you get a sum of 2677.7. Since 
TILLMAN necessarily gave fore- 
cast figures annually for each indi- 
vidual year, the sum of these figures 
is 2635.0. 

By this scaled method you have a 
seven-year average of top accuracy 
at 98.4% ; but this includes the 1954- 
1955 revisions. If those timely re- 
visions were omitted, and the base 
figure used in calculation, the entire 
ge would give 95.5% accuracy. 

ut, actually, TILLMAN said “up” 
for each of the eight years by the 
testimony of his ever-mounting highs 
in the annual forecasts. 

When, therefore, he tells this cor- 
respondent that 1957 will be the best 
year for Low-Priced Stocks in a long 
time, it looks like a fairly sound 
hunch that he could at least be 95.5% 
accurate—and that’s close enough for 
me! and my brother too! 

The fact, then, that this veteran 
Wall Street man, Carroll Tillman, is 
going to stake his reputation on a 
selection of 3 of the best of these 
Low-Priced Stocks is “news” that 
any alert investor should heed. 


Tillman showed me a letter from. 


an old client, writing from Buffalo, 
who said this: and this also is good 
enough for me... “I remember when 
you advised me to buy Motorola at 
11.4. I never did, and, of course, re- 
gret it now.” I remember quite well 


when he recommended among earlier 
Forecast Book trios, Sharp & Dohme 
at about $8 per share, Radio at $5 
per share, and Molybdenum at $5.2 
per share—all in the not too remote 
past. 
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Therefore, if Carroll Tillman of 
the TILLMAN SURVEY in Provi- 
dence says 1957 is to be a great 
picking year for Low-Priced Stocks, 
I'll buy any three he puts the 
“crown” on for 1957. 


1957 WILL PAY YOU 
WELL IN WALL STREET 


The Innocent But Explosive 
“Corner” on Stocks Explained. 


Way back in April of 1954, the 
weekly TILLMAN SURVEY Bulle- 
tin announced that the force and 
power of the market was a result of 
an innocent corner of many good 
securities by Investment Trusts, 
Pension Funds, to such a degree as 
to account for the immense strength 
of the market generally. 

Pivot points, as you have seen, 
when calculated by expert methods, 
are orm good; only one 
thing is needed to make them per- 
fect. This need is for gallant stocks. 
To this end, a report was prepared 
recently covering actual buying 
oe gre over a full year 

riod, as recommended by the 
TILLMAN SURVEY and others. 

The goal of the report was to show 
in each case the profitableness of 
the various stocks recommended, 
and whether or not there was an 
outstanding leader (or method) 
among them in the selection of profit- 
able stocks. 

There was a wide disparity in ex- 
cellence between the various experts 
and their choices during the period. 
To start off with, the Dow-Jones 
composite averages rose 39.1% in 
the period. 

e 50 stocks most heavily bought 
and most frequently appearing in 
the Investment Trust portfolios rose 
65.4% or 67.2% better than the 
market averages. 

The 50 stocks most freqgently 
recommended by America’s leading 
brokers rose only 24.6% in the same 
time span; their: record was good 
but not comparable to other scores. 

The 100 stocks under active 
recommendation and supervision by 
the TILLMAN SURVEY 


rose 
68.6% in the test period; this is 
75.4% better than the “averages” 


and almost 5% better than the In- 
vestment Trust ‘Stocks. This is a 
good thing for sincere investors to 
know. 


““GREYBEARDS JUST 
LOVE IT...” 


Most of the bonds of railroads, 
utilities, and corporations are tucked 
solidly away in strong boxes. Their 
successful and aging owners watch 
them as keenly today as ever. 

They rely on TILLMAN SUR- 
VEY forecasts for the D-J 40 Mixed 
Bonds Average. 

They have not been misled in this 
reliance, because we forecast annual 


1954 1955 1956 

High High Low 
Forecast 100.5 104.25 93.00 
Result 101.4 101.15 91.58 
Accuracy % 99.1 97.0 98.4 


(No high level predicted for 1956 
in view of our expectation of tight 
money conditions and lower bond 
levels) 


3 OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED 
DIVIDEND STOCKS 


Incredible as it may seem to our 
readers, there are many ple who 
will not pay even two dollars to lift 
their investment capital annually by 
about 30%. 

For instance, Mr. Carroll Tillman 
(who we already know has licked 
all comers when the selection of 
choice stocks is wanted), cast a 
reminiscent eye over the first nine 
years in which he has named stock 
trios. Taking the superior stock in 
each year, we find he has recom- 
mended the following: UP 


Oe Eee I ow ckwis 713% 
2nd Midland Steel Products 584% 
Pn Mas. ht aseeseeses 361% 
4th Armco Steel ........ 1118% 
5th Borg-Warner ....... 423% 
6th Molybdenum ........ 1433% 
7th Reynolds Metals ..... 5344% 
8th National Lead ...... 1320% 
Se WE gh ra Pho sakes 654% 


Now, the average gain of them all 
as you can easily figure, is 1328%. 
The best item was Reynolds Metals, 
which rose 5344% in 16 years, under 


In each of the twelve chapters in 
the 1957 Forecast Book (for which 
a coupon is provided, if you have 
an extra $2.), the author uses bold 
but simple language to make his 
forecast and his figures both definite 
and clear. No reader has to wade 
through a shamble of weasel words 
to find out what TILLMAN thinks 
about 1957. 

Clearly, Tillman’s 1957 Forecast 
Book is not written by a novice. 
Carroll Tillman first established the 
practice of writing a completely 
rounded book of forecasts in 1931— 
eight years after the weekly TILL- 
MAN. SURVEY itself was founded. 
There is simply nothing else like it 
—no forecasting author of such ex- 
perience—no book in its field of such 
scope. ; 


IMMEDIATE ADVICE 


On Stocks is given free . . . This 
advice will come to you through one 
current TILLMAN SURVEY week- 
ly Bulletin mailed at once in connec- 
tion with your reservation for 
Carroll Tillman’s 1957 Fore- 
cast Book at regular $2.00 rate. 
It will contain names and final 
December buy prices for the 3 
low-priced stocks. By making 
remittance and reservation now 
you get the Bulletin immediate- 
ly with Current Advice—and; 
of course, the Forecast Book at 





figures as follows: 





Christmas time. 








the banner of 5 stock dividends and 
a 5:for:1 split in 1955. It never re- 
treated after any of the dividends; 
and, as a matter of fact, many other 
stocks from previous Tillman Low- 
Priced Trios experienced splits or 
stock dividends while held by his 
clients. 


1. A GREAT LOW-PRICED 
STOCK (under $16. a share)... 
188% richer in assets and 226% 
greater in earning powers than in 
1950. Currently pays 6% stock divi- 
dend. Earned .55 per share (1954), 
.98 (1955), and $1.73 (9 mos. 1956). 
Ready to buy now at the price we 
will designate. 


2. FLY HIGH IN THE SKY... 
with a growth stock in a brilliant 
young industry. A great low-priced 
stock whose vigor brought the assets 
from $3.1 million in 1950 to $13.6 
million by the end of 1955 (a 334% 
expansion). Profits should boom 
soon, and this is the time for you to 
buy at approximately $18. 
3. HERE IS A CORPORATION 
WHOSE PRODUCT IS _ ES- 
SENTIAL TO BOTH WAR 
AND PEACE... Business ex- 
nsion over the past 7 years alone 
-~ increased total assets from $7.2 
million in 1950 to over $15.0 million 
during 1956! The stock sells for ap- 
proximately $19., pays a_ current 
dividend that yields you 7%, and 
with lots of growth yet to come! 


] can afford to buy Carroll 


Anyone 
Tillman's = Forecast Book, and 
shores h of these three low- 
priced stocks ‘3 PROFIT. 


FAMOUS FORECAST METHOD GIVES TOP 
1957 CEILING FOR STOCKS 





The book will be mailed on De- 
cember 27—but these Three Stocks 


are ready W, and will be sent 
at once with immediate BUYING 
PRICES. 


You can without delay at these 
calculated ices; because the yeor 
1957 in Wall Street is Benger mg now. 
Get our Bulletin with this offer. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 


TILLMANESURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
85 Westminster St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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‘Special Introductory Offer 


80-page Monthly Folio 82 x 11" 


312 CHARTS ‘1 


(to new buyers only) 


Price correlated 
picturing weekly Bae 
Nov. 1954 for 312 foremost listed stocks. 


Send $1 NOW for Folio FM-1201 
(regularly $3 for single issues) 
Or order 5 Mos. trial $12 including one quar- 
terly issue of 500 12-year CYCLI-GRAPHS 128- 
page Folio. Full year $29. 


To: Securities Research Corp., 41 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. I enclose [J$1 [$12 [$29 


























“HOW TO BEAT 
THE COMING SLUMP 


- - « In Your Money and Your 
Business” By J. Irving Weiss 


Packed with practical, hard-hitting 
suggestions for your business or invest- 
ments, this new 45,000 word report by 
the noted author of “Too Many Hands 
in Your Pocket” shows you: 

* How to step up sales and 
strengthen your business 
finances now. 

* The truth about the glam- 
orous oil stocks. 

* How much longer the real 
estate boom is likely to con- 
tinue. 

* Which bonds or stocks are 
most vulnerable today. 

* Why this is no time to sell 
our older men short .. . 

. - - plus hundreds of other action 
ideas that make this one of the most 
useful business guides available. 

For your copy, send this ad with your 
check for only $3 to ae Sor aan 
Dept. F-1, 50 Broad St., N. Y. 4. 
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16%-20% NET YIELD 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Capital Gains 4 or 5 to 1; a perfect hedge 
against outside Taxable ineome. A timely switch 
out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 


Write C. W. Walters, c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, 
a 31 W. Washington, Orlando, Fla. 














Get our FREE LIST of 
Federal INSURED 
Savings Associations 
paying up to 4% 
current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Ex. 
1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Y) Accounts $10,000 
ly 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Make the Best of It! 


For quite some time conservative in- 
vestment counsellors, including my- 
self, have been warning that the stock 
market should not be looked at as a 
one-way street, that trees don’t grow 
into the sky, that the market becomes 
vulnerable when stock prices discount 
future earnings prospects too far 
ahead. We reminded investors that it 
might not be a bad idea to salt away 
some of the huge profits that had 
accrued during the past five or six 
years, because the market had 
reached a level where the potential of 
further gains was not as great as the 
possible loss, if something should go 
wrong. 

Some investors may have followed 
such sound, conservative advice. But 
who wants to keep his funds “idle,” 
i.e., non-income producing? Most of 
us are reluctant to keep funds in cash 
or in a savings bank, when other 
“safe” investments seem to offer a 
more attractive return. I know of an 
investment trust whose management 
has an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment. They turned conservative some 
time ago and reduced the ratio of 
funds invested in common stocks. But, 
because income was essential for the 
payment of dividends, they bought 
sound, high-grade bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. 


Alas, the results 
are as bad, if not 
worse, as if the 
portfolio had been 
left alone, because 
the losses that have 
occurred in bonds, 
whether they be 
Treasuries, Corporates, or Tax-Ex- 
empts, are simply nightmarish: By 
now, for a variety of reasons which 
are not material at this point, the 
boffd market has reached a stage of 
demoralization where you can buy 
7-months Treasury Notes on a 3%% 
yield basis; where an “A-1” rated 
mortgage bond of one of the leading 
utilities goes begging on a 4.3% basis; 
and where you can invest in perfectly 
sound, “A”-rated tax-exempt reve- 
nue bonds for a return of as much as 
44%. 

While this may mean bargain day 
for new investors, it means losses of 
10% to 20% and more for those who 
have held this type of security for the 
past year or longer. This goes to show 
that there can be times when nothing 
is safe, except money in the bank. 

Once you are caught in a situation 
like this there is very little you can 
do about it. Or is there? Well, in- 
stead of moping and crying over 
spilled milk, try to make the best of 
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it. Just as you can’t make wine out 
of water, you can’t turn a loss into a 
profit. But everyone with an in- 
come, or with already realized capital 
gains, can use a loss to reduce his 
tax liability. Any loss can be applied 
in full to offset gains, short-term or 
long-term, and any loss up to $1,000 
can be deducted from taxable earned 
income, while the excess can be car- 
ried forward for five years. 

It should not be necessary to re- 
mind a taxpayer that the 50% tax rate 
is reached at the $16,000 income level 
($32,000 if husband and wife file a 
joint return). In other words, in all 
but the very lowest tax brackets it is 
very much worthwhile to realize an 
existing loss, and to minimize the loss 
by using it as an offset against profits 
or income. The often found reluc- 
tance to accept a loss is not only 
stupid, but also costly. 

Tax laws do not permit the imme- 
diate repurchase of the identical se- 
curity—a 30-day interval is required 
—but for those investors wishing to 
maintain their position there is noth- 
ing to prevent them from purchasing 
a similar security forthwith. In the 
field of bonds and preferred stocks 
there is such a multitude of very sim- 
ilar securities that it should not be 
much of a problem to work out a suit- 
able “tax switch.” 

A similar situation is facing the in- 
vestor in common stocks, unless he 
was so blessed with infinite wisdom 
that he confined his holdings to steels, 
aircraft manufacturers, sugar produc- 
ers and the few other groups which 
are still at their peaks. For the first 
time in several years selling for tax 
reasons has become a market factor 
of major importance. A decline of 70 
points in a prime stock like du Pont, 
or of 26 points (37%) in a recent fa- 
vorite like Kaiser Aluminum, not to 
mention such speculative catastro-* 
phies as Studebaker-Packard or Bell- 
anca Corp., cannot fail to invite tax 
selling on a major scale. 

People who take a tax loss do not 
sell because they don’t like a stock, 
but because they can use the loss ad- 
vantageously. Thus they are not 
particularly interested in price, be- 
cause more likely than not they in- 
tend to reinvest in a similarly de- 
pressed stock. This is not “informed 
liquidation”; this is just plain dump- 
ing. This kind of selling may con- 
tinue until the very last day of this 
month, an aggravating and most un- 
pleasant prospect for investors who 
have to witness the frightful erosion 
in the price of their holdings. 

Again, there is nothing one can do, 
except to make the best of it. Of 
course, no one invests to have a loss. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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Middle East Oil Crisis 
Indicates Need to Increase Domestic Drilling and Exploration 
For a timely oil investment we recommend 


ANSCHUTZ DRILLING CO. 


Common Stock around $312 


Largest oil drilling company in Rocky Mountain area. 


Its 14 rotary drilling rigs operating on contract and its interests in 97 
oil wells in 5 states now produce gross revenue exceeding $500,000 


per month. 


Over 125,000 acres of proven and unproven oil and gas properties in 8 


oil producing states. 


To help meet Europe’s urgent need for more oil, Anschutz Drilling Co. 
and other oil companies are going full tilt ahead. 


Send coupon for FREE Report 


80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Name 





(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 


Members American Stock Exchange (F-AD-12-1) 
° BOwling Green 9-1600 
/ 
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INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 
*originators of the PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





—all for just $2. 











So—You want to “SELL SHORT’’? 


Be SURE you KNOW! Send for Our New 

3-Part Study on Selling Short—Only $2 
Describes “timing”, “selling against the box”—other important details of selling short 
procedure. You will also receive 5 weeks’ trial to our regular Investors Research service 


------Use this Coupon—SEND $2 TODAY (F-22)------: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Enclosed is $2—Please send me the 3-part “Sell Short” Study, and also 
5 weeks’ trial subscription. 











~ HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “IJ now take 4 


FSSC SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSF SSeS Se8eeeee8 882888888 


. Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-44, Seaford, New York 


H Please send me your 
H SSR reports for 1 
. month’s FREE trial. 


under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


Ceseweeeeeeeeeeseeeseseessessesssesesessessssscesessesae! 
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BART ent 
iTast WESTERN SAVINGS 
At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year and interest ‘is paid quarterly 
on all accounts. Your savings with us 
are safe, available and always more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


ag Bg tak ae today — 

Cae =. unds postmarked by the 

Sets ay uses ee tem tee ist 
Write or mail funds te: 





Briana 











T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
‘ load or commission. 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


we wpe ~ mg eg a 
money in commodities min 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
ae oe oapeané your funds against 


“recaps ou, -, 


| and income. 
en bulletins mas bun 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


increase 
‘or recent 























THE TOO SMALL 
SHAREHOLDER 


Watter J. Boyp, treasurer of Group 
Securities, has tactfully attempted to 
solve at least in small part a prob- 
lem all the mutual funds face—the 
very small shareholder who literally 
costs the Funds money. 

Shortly a letter will go out to some 
shareholders. Excerpts: “. . . com- 
panies like ours take great pride .. . 
(in) . . . our usefulness to the inves- 
tor of moderate means . . . However, 
a company as long established as ours 
accumulates a good many smaller 
accounts over the years, and frankly, 
we sometimes wonder if all of these 
really attach great importance to their 
holdings of these shares. You see, 
the cost of mailing dividends and 
dividend messages, reports, etc. is the 
same for each shareholder, whether 
a few or many shares are owned .. .’ 

The letter adds: “This is not an in- 
vitation for you to buy more shares 
or to liquidate those you hold.” But 
obviously that is just what Group is 
driving at, and understandably so. 

This is of course an area where the 
Funds must tread very softly, since 
today’s $100 plunger may be a mil- 
lionaire tomorrow. Hence Group will 
mail its message only to the owners of 
the very smallest holdings—share- 
holders whose holdings are worth less 
than $250, and have been outstanding 
since 1954 or earlier. 

How do the two largest funds, in 
terms of shareholders, deal with this 
problem? The largest, I.D.S.’s In- 
vestor Mutual, requires an_ initial 
$300 investment, and closes out any 
account if the balance falls below 
that amount. But as for the older 
$300 and $400 accounts on Investors 
Mutual’s books, which admittedly are 
not profitable, I.D.S. continues to 
service them in the hopes they will 
sooner or later grow. (In all, there 
are 200,000 Investors Mutual share- 
holders.) 

Second-ranking Wellington Fund 
(190,000 shareholders) likewise ac- 
cepts the problem philosophically as 
a necessary evil, and plans to do 
nothing about it. Said one spokes- 
man: “We appreciate the problem, 
though—we have some customers 
who buy one share a month. The cost 
of getting them their certificates is 
more. than the profit from the 
account.” 

Most funds also endure this prob- 
lem. They have seen many a long 
dormant investor bring in a big wad. 





LOOK AT THIS RECORD 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS! 


Investors now have powerful statistical evi- 
dence that the over-the-counter securities 
market is the TOP market La ee We 
and that OVER-THE-COU 

TIES REVIEW is THE meen ly to keep 
with—and ahead of—this vital sa vestmnent 
medium. OCSR in 1952 featured Electronic 
Associates at $3.75. Recent price: $61.00, an 
advance of 1527%. Other stocks highlighted 
by OCSR have also advanced spectacularly— 
Cross A oe 1245%, H. K. Porter Co. (Pa.) 
—u 50% and American- pastes Co.—up 
107 ¥, wvAT WITHIN FIVE ARS! Don't 
you owe it to yourself to get = touch with 
this GROWTH STOCK MARKET? You can, 
by subscribing to OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, only monthly maga- 
zine on unlisted stocks. Each issue brings 
you hundreds of investment facts and figures, 
ranging from earning and dividend news to 
mergers and new products. Also many special 
features, including Free Literature Service. 

For a year’s subscription (12 issues) send $5 te 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. P. Jenkintown, Pa. 

P.8.: For an additional $3.00, a saving of 40% over the 
original price, you can obtain cp of OVER-THE- 
co SE pone - HA Detailed data 
on 525 unlisted com: 


GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 
Send $1 for Offer DD-25 

THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 


431 S. Dearborn 
ae 5, Minois 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a fourth-quarter dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share, 
payable December 10, 1956 to 
stockholders of record November 
19, 1956, also a year-end extra 
dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) 
per share of which Seventy Cents 
(70¢) is payable December 10, 
1956 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 19, 1956 and One Dollar 
and Thirty Cents ($1.30) is payable 
January 4, 1957 to stockholders of 
record December 17, 1956. 

This makes total dividends de- 
clared in 1956 of Five Dollars 
($5.00) per $12.50 par value share. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 








November 7, 1956 
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consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


12¢ a share from net investment 
income, and 45¢ a share distribution 
from realized securities profits, 
payable December 27 to stock 
of record November 30, 1956. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 














D CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable Dec. 10, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
at close of business on Nov. 27, 
1956. 


C. H. McHENRY 
Secretary 

















How Much Income Can 


TRUST FUNDS 
Yield With Insured Safety? 


At current rates, you can increase the yield of a trust fund 
to 4%—yet enjoy 100% insured protection by a U. S. 
Gov't agency. 


This is a fact fast becoming known to alert trustees, cus 
tedians and administrators of funds for which absolute 
safety must be the first consideration. 


You, too, should send for the facts about Insured Savings 
Associations. Our Free jal Report gives you 
iMuminating answers to questions like: 
e Which Associations pay 4%—with insured safety 
of aa 1? 
ow can you tell which are insured? 
Whieh U. , bred "t Agency insures each separate 
account wu 
a AM AY. fio to $1,000,000—insured against 


an 

When's the best time to open an account? 
How is money easily placed or euet 

yu need a , reputable broke: 

Why are the broker’s services free 
How to ae Associations best for you? 
How to open an account? 
Prudent people are now plasing over er $23,000,000 daily in 
—y? Associations. The hig! eee at — 
ve al attracted some {2 million 
Trust Funds; Pension, Welfare & Retirement. Funds: a 
k Credit Unions; Churehes & Schools; Corporations & 
Partnerships—and private individuals. 


FREE COPY 


Send for free f this Special Report—pius list 
selected Associations payin ng . Mail this wotice, tone 4 
with your name & address, to 

B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. P-6 


500 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 (42 St.) PE 6-1913 
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FIELD TRIP 


Boston’s Incorporated Investors 
livened up its third quarter report 
to stockholders with a report on a 
trip through the Pacific Northwest 
taken by one of its security analysts. 
His object was to review the paper 
and pulp industry—in which the Fund 
has had an investment position since 
1944. (Present holdings total $30.2 
million, or 12% of the Fund’s assets. 
Rayonier holdings alone come to 
$13.1 million; another $13 million is 
divided between International Paper, 
Crown Zellerbach and Champion 
Paper & Fibre.) 

The report showed shareholders 
that investment decisions do not stem 
from musty fact and figure analysis 
alone. Excerpts from the report: 
“During his trip our analyst talked 
to loggers, with whom he ate in camp, 
to mill operators, to foresters, and 
plant foremen.” He drove “through 
forests of Douglas fir, western hem- 
lock and red cedar, where some trees 
grow 200 feet high and date back to 
the Crusades.” 

His findings were reassuring, al- 
though Incorporated Investors man- 
agers did see fit to sell off 5,000 
shares (about 10% of their holdings) 
of International Paper, while buying 
10,000 shares of Long Bell Lumber, a 
new holding. 

During the third quarter the Fund 
was apparently even more interested 
in the outlook for a resurgence in the 
coal and metals groups. Of twelve 
portfolio additions, seven were coal 
companies. Metals appealed to the 
Fund, too; a $2.4 million position in 
New Jerséy Zinc was taken, and 
$1.775 million was sunk into British 
Aluminium Co. Ltd. 

The Fund, which is of the diversi- 
fied common stock variety, chose to 
remain optimistically 95% invested in 
common stocks. The Fund has done 
very nicely in the past year. A year 
ago its net asset value was $8.96 a 
share. Adjusting for a capital gain 
distribution in February, net asset 
value on September 30 had increased 
to the equivalent of $9.93 a share, an 
11% increase. 


NO LETDOWN 


Critics of periodic mutual fund in- 
vesting plans argue that interest in 
them can only be generated during a 
rising stock market, and that once 
the averages turn downward investors 
will elect to hold on to their money 
in the expectation that prices will 
sink even further. In short a periodic 
investment plan requires foresight 
and patience. These virtues are held 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





NOW YOU CAN KNOW- 








By 
R. C. Allen 
Nationelly- 
Known 
Investment 
Counsellor 


The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . . . 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures .. . Shows you how 
to save on taxes .. . Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—‘‘Best book on investments 
| have ever read''—'‘'You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—'‘'The chapter 
on toxes is worth hundreds of dollars" — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes""—"‘Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BEST BOOKS — Dept. F-1 


514 V.F.W. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
a Fortune and Save on Toxes.”" 
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Dividend No. 50 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 

declared a dividend of 95 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1956. 





Interlake Iron 


Blast Fernace Plants in Chicage, Duluth, Erie, Telede 











IB M internarionat BUSINESS 
@ MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 


The 167th Consecutive 
arterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Copngretion has 
this day declared a Quarterly Cash Dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable December 

stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 16, 1956. Transfer books will not 
be closed. Checks prepared on IBM Accounting 
Machines will be mailed. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, Treasurer. 
October 11, 1956 
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aw a ‘Stock’s Record 
GET YOUR COPY NOW 


investor’s 


1945-1955 Record 


For Comparing Stock Values 








1,061 NYSE Each 
Stock Records Year's 
Stock 
Splits 


Ready Dec. 1 
The quickest way to judge the present 


‘status of stocks you own or consider 


buying is to compare with their — 
formance of past years. FINANCIA 
WORLD’s new 11-YEAR STOCK 
RECORD OF NYSE Stocks, 1945- 
1955, tells you instant iS ts Se Saoeae 
Year Price Range, 

» Dividends Paik. and Stock a ‘ad 
each of 1,061 active stocks on New York 
Stock Exchange. You simply can’t compare 
current status with past performance unless 
you know earnings and dividend records of 
past 11 years; and you can’t compare cur- 
rent prices with former prices unless you 
ged about hundreds of stock splits in Je 

s. Prepared by the trained staff of 
FH ANCIAL WORLD, which for more than 
and “an has been eunetoeng the business 

a information sy investors 

have in order to invest surplus funds 
na gid, more profitably. 


Nowhere else can Towe find more quickly, 
more easily, wa at a cost, perf stock’s 
per-share reco pei — 
described ag eeaaeed facts and figures 
oat as an investor require to compare 
'ALUES of stocks you own or consider 
buying. 


Return “ad” today with $1.50 Check for 
rd copy of Investor’s 1945-1955 STOCK 
ORD. Or send $12 for 6-months trial 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD and 
receive at no further cost eaening Investor’s 
se tw "a RECO) _ yoocntly 
published Annual “STOCK FACT 
RAPH”’ MANUAL for judging a values, 
in addition to 26 weekly copies of FINAN- 


ndent APPRAISALS” containing DI- 

of NEW Corporation Reports and 

RATINGS on 1,393 to 1,870 listed stocks. 

anes waco tion at $20 includes BOTH 
» $6.50 Value, Free. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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contradictions are more logical than 
they seem. The steels are up and the 
coppers and aluminums are down. 
Most machinery issues are firm to 
higher and residential building shares 
are way down. There has been a bear 
market in Radio Corp. and a bull 
market in Sylvania. The international 
oils are off considerably but the oil 
equipment issues have been outstand- 
ingly strong. It is especially interest- 
ing that there have been so many 
diverse movements within individual 
groups. For example, witness the 
sharp drop in Colgate and the rela- 
tive firmness in Procter & Gamble. 

I suspect that this irregular pattern 
will continue. Investors are more in- 
telligent than formerly, better in- 
formed, and better advised. Further- 
more, values no longer are obscured 
in the stock market by crude manipu- 
lation. Broadly speaking there isn’t 
any “they” any more “to put stocks 
up and down.” Manipulation is illegal, 
and most people who operate in the 
stock market are law-abiding. Some 
outsiders may question this, but I 
don’t and I’m right on the spot. I 
know there is very little price manip- 
ulation. 

One hesitates to make too many 
buying suggestions just now, but I 
realize my readers expect some; and 
it is only fair to say that the buying 
recommendations of one who is quite 
cautious are likely to turn out better 
than those of the fellow who is all 
steamed up with enthusiasm. 

Instead of running after the ship- 
building shares at this time, I would 
prefer to buy the international oils 
like Royal Dutch and Gulf Oil on 
weakness. Those two stocks offer ex- 
cellent value, and this Mideast crisis 
won't last forever. 

I would begin to watch these soft 
aluminum shares for a buying point, 
at least for a rally—notably U. S. 
Foil B (which fundamentally is the 
cheapest of all) and Aluminium Ltd. 
They should be good “snap back” 
stocks on rallies. 

One “special situation” which ap- 
peals to me as a stock to be held for 
six months or more is Foster-Wheel- 
er (35). This heavy machinery maker 
will report something around $2 a 
share again this year, but it has im- 
mense unfilled orders which it will 
begin to work off next year and prof- 
its should rise sharply. It is not a blue 
chip, but it pays $1.60, affording a de- 
cent return while you wait. Not so 
long ago it was earning $5 or $6 a 
share and selling around 50. The com- 
pany’s outlook is better now than it 


GENERAL 
PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

COMPANY 





COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a dividend ypon its 
Common Stock of 45 cents per 
share with respect to the quarter 
ending December 31, 1956, and a 
further year-end dividend of 50 
cents per share, both payable De- 
cember 14, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 30, 1956. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER, 
, Movember 19, 1956 Treasurer 





















CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 


CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Cement Corporation 
has this day declareda dividend 
upon its common stock of 20 
cents a share with respect to 
the quarter ending December 
31,1956, and a further year-end 
dividend of 20 cents a share 
both payable December 14, 
1956 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER 
Treasurer 


| November 15, 1956 a 





























228th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorPorRATION, payable January 
21, 1957, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business De- 
cember 21, 1956. 


SHELDON F. HALt, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
November 8, 1956. 


Burroughs 
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was then. Like all stocks of this type, 
of course, it is speculative and not for 
widows and orphans. 

The auto industry will not have as 
good a quarter as expected in the 
period to end December 31, due to 
a slow start on the production of the 
attractive new models. Dealer stocks 
of new cars are small, the public’s 
buying power is high, and the new 
models (especially Ford’s and Chrys- 
ler’s) are most attractive. On weak- 
ness, the motors might be good issues 
to buy. 

I continue to look with favor on 
two previously mentioned stocks as 
“srowth issues,” namely McGraw 
Electric (72) (much more desirable 
than Westinghouse, incidentally) and 
Eagle-Picher (44) ... I think highly 
of Curtiss-Wright (45) especially if 
it can be bought in the low 40s. Earn- 
ings this year should be around $5.25 
to $5.50. The dividend is $2.60 per 
annum. More than half of the busi- 
ness is non-military. The present 
management seems to be doing a su- 
perior job. 

As a result of the election, I think 
the chances are good that there will 
be a natural gas act at the coming 
session of Congress. This should help 
Hugoton Production (large undedi- 
cated reserves of natural gas) and 
Kerr-McGee. . . . The cheapest oil 
stock I know, however, is Superior 
Oil of California (1030). Cash flow in 
the year ended with August was about 
$129 a share against $112 a share the 
year before, and with higher natural 
gas sales this year cash flow could 
reach something like $165 a share. 
This company is tax-sheltered, pays 
a very small dividend and thus com- 
pounds earnings back into the stock, 
and has any stock split which the 
management eventually may deem 
prudent well ahead of it instead of 
behind. You always get the most 
value in high-priced stocks like this. 
Superior Oil of California now is 
traded in 10-share units. 


BIEL 
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But when it does happen, as it must 
inevitably sooner or later to all in- 
vestors, don’t shut your eyes and hope 
for the best. Be realistic about it. 
Take advantage of the one redeeming 
feature that goes with a feos: Take 
it, save taxes, and reinvest judiciously. 

The last may be easier said than 
done, but a few simple rules should be 
helpful. First of all, do not down- 
grade the quality of your investment 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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RICHFIELD 
Atividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held November 12, 1956, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 1956 and a 
special dividend of fifty cents per share on stock of this Cor- 
poration, both payable December 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business November 23, 1956. 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretory 


RICHFIELD 
O¢tl Corporation 
Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 











GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 

i] CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able December 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
November 30, 1956: 


$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.18% per share. 
$1.60 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per share. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


E. B. HENLEY, Jr., Secretary 
November 13, 1956 




















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 


© Preferred Dividend No. 2 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
per share 
Payable December 15, 1956 
Record date November 28, 1956 
* Common Dividend No. 60 
Regular quarterly of 15¢ 
per share 
Payable December 20, 1956 
Record date November 28, 1956 


WALTER A. PETERSON, 


Treasurer 
November 14, 1956 




















THE 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors today voted 
to distribute to the stockholders one 
additional share of common stock for 
each four shares outstanding. The 
Board also declared a regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 50c a share 
on the common stock outstanding and 
on additional whole shares to be 
distributed. This will be the 225th 
consecutive quarterly cash dividend 
paid by the company. 

Record date for the stock distribu- 
tion and the cash dividend is Novem- 
ber 19, 1956. 

Payment of the cash dividend and 
distribution of the additional shares 
will be made December 18, 1956. 

E. J. DWYER, Secretary 
and Vice President 
November 7, 1956 





60 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


115th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 13 cents a share from 
net investment income, and a “long 
term capital gains” dividend of 16 
cents a share, payable December 17, 
1956 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 30, 1956. 


WAYNE R. BENZING 
Vice President 
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TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


November 14, 1956 


CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifty-five 
(55¢) cents per share was de- 
payable December 20, 
1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 29, 1956. 


EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of 
twenty-five (25¢) cents per 
share was declared payable 
January 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 29, 
1956. 

STOCK DIVIDEND 

In addition, a 3% stock 
dividend was declared pay- 
able January 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 
29, 1956. 


The above cash dividends 
will not be paid on the shares 
issued pursuant to the stock 
dividend. 

Joun G. GreensurcH 
61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents per share and a year-end 
extra dividend of 25 cents per share, 

payable December 10, 1956, to share- 

holders of record at the close of 
business November 23, 1956. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per dame 
payable December 15, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
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under any circumstances; reinvest in 
a security as good or better than the 
one you sold. 

Second, do not follow blindly the 
rush into groups which at the moment 
enjoy great popularity. You might 
sell one at the low and buy the other 
near the peak. 

Third, in selecting a replacement, 
do not be overly influenced by a 
stock’s present market action, but in- 
vestigate its intrinsic values—man- 
agement, financial strength, industry 
outlook, as well as prospective earn- 
ings and dividends. 

In all probability these last few 
weeks of the year will be abnormal. 
Tax selling will cause the weak to 
get weaker, thus creating an even 
greater disparity in values in rela- 
tion to presently favored groups. It 
does require not only good judgment, 
but also courage of conviction to swim 
against the tide. Investment profits 
are earned by buying low and selling 
high—not, as is practiced so often, 
the other way ’round. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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to be often lacking when it comes to 
investments. 

But the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies offered some 
proof to the contrary last month. 
While the Dow-Jones industrials fell 
from the 510 level to 470 and lower 
during September, in the following 
month more new mutual fund peri- 
odic accumulation plans were started 
than ever before. Some 16,000 such 
plans were opened in October. So 
far this year, more than 142,000 plans 
have been opened, vs. 94,000 in the 
same ten months of 1955. 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: 


if Dividend 
yo Per Share 


4.08% Cumulative Preferred . . . $1.02 
4.18% Cumulative Preferred... 1.045 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred... 1.075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference.... .35 

Common ......2s202 AS 


All dividends are payable on or 
before December 20, 1956 to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 








J JPUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
























“THE INDIANA STEEL 
“E PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Capital Stock Dividend No. 61 
The Board of Directors declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the Common Capital stock, 
payable December 10, 1956, to share- 
holders of record as of Nov. 23, 1956. 

ROBERT F. SMITH, President 

November 15, 1956 








TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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ness November 23, 1956. + a regular monthly meeting held October 


How widespread 1S the practice of 24, the Board of Directors declared a reg- 


4 J. F. BECHTEL periodic mutual fund investing? The ular icuerterly cosh dividend of 25 conte e share, 
q November 9, 1956 Secretary Association reports about 17% of mu- | ff Pevcrdat close of basiness’ November 9, 1956 








record at close of business November 9, 1956. 
By R. Seibel, Secretary 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to receive dividends, 
payable, December 15, 1956, to stock- 
ers of record at the close of business 
November 1956. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEEN, Jr., 
Secretary. 





tual fundholders now use such plans, 
compared with 15% at this time last 
year. It estimates 423,000 such plans 
are now in existence. 

Accumulation plan advocates point 
out that it is possible to remain happy 
no matter what the market does. If 
prices rise, holdings are worth more. 
If prices drop,*the same monthly in- 
vestment buys more shares. 




















AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Common Stock 
The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on November 20, 1956 de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per share on 
the Common stock of the corporation, payable De- 
cember 21, 1956 to stockholders <n record at the 
close of business on November 30, 
Ww. Jj. EO Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 





Stock dividends, coming in a flood, 
bring up a tax point not known to 
many investors. Remember: if you 
sell stock dividend, that part of the 
proceeds which represents a profit is 
subject to the capital gains tax. But 
the maximum rate of the capital gain 
is 25% if the original stock has been 
held six months or more. How long 
you've held the stock dividend doesn’t 
count. 


Major labor disputes should be few 
next year, says William Haber, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan economist. Ha- 
ber’s thesis: most of the major collec- 
tive bargaining agreements in basic 
industries do not expire or come up 
for re-opening during 1957. 


Clothes driers near the top on house- 
wives’ most-wanted lists. In fact, says 
Judson S. Sayre, president of Borg- 
Warner’s Norge Division, sales of 
driers eventually will pass washer 
sales. He predicts that $319.2 million 
drier sales last year will be “surpassed 
considerably” this year. 


Christmas presents, long a problem 
for businessmen, prompted National 
Distillers to bring out cases of liquor 
designed like a Yule gift. Thus the 
executive who wants to give more 
than a decanter for Christmas, now 
can send business friends a pre- 
wrapped case of liquor. 


Wall Streeters predicting higher 
earnings this year for any number of 
companies. A few of their estimates 
on full-year 1956 profits: Air Reduc- 
tion, $4.25 a share, vs. $3.21 in 1955; 
Cooper-Bessemer, $8.10, vs. $3.22; 
Lukens Steel, $20.70, vs. $5.44; Na- 
tional Acme, $8 vs. $6.41; Ex-Cell-O, 
$8 vs. $5.41. 


Canadian investment boom is push- 
ing the value of the Canadian dollar 
to $1.04 in U.S. currency, its highest 
price in four years. The reason: with 
the Mideast in turmoil, British and 
European investors have been selling 
their holdings at home, pouring the 
cash into Canada. 
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T39TH DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. FINANCIAL 
CorporaTION, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness December 10, 1956. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. Joun KunN, 
Treasurer 
November 21, 1956. 

















STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of D da 
ai of 45¢ per 





of record as of ‘Nov. 15, 
1956. Christian de Dampierre 
Treasurer 









Ti, The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
mon Stock of the Company, payable 
on December ane 1956, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 11, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN CORCORAN, 

Vice-President & Secretary 

November 19, 1956. 


LL 
C ini COMPANY, inc. 


INITIAL 

SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar 
twelve and one-half 
cents ($1.1214) per share 
on the Second Preferred 
stock ($4.50 cumula- 
‘tive) of this company 
has been declared pay- 
able December 31, 1956 
to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of busi- 
ness December 7, 1956. 
LOREN R. DODSON, 

Secretary 
CUUUUUELOUAUAEAOUAEGALESOUOUUOUAEOOOOUOEUOOODOAOAUIOIOOM 
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tains and en- 

hances financial 
communications be- 
tween your Corporation 
and the Nation's investors. 
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230th 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 

per share on the capital stock of 

this Company has been declared 

Payable Jan. 15, 1957, to share- 
holders of record Dec. 7, 1956. 

EMERY N. LEONARD 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., November 19, 1956 
GU POND 


Wilmington, Del., N ber 19, 1956 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 
@ shore on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 8742.¢ a shore on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able January 25, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1957; also $2.00 a shore 
on the Common Stock as the year-end 
dividend for 1956, payable December 14, 
1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 27, 1956. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3np, Secretary 














Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common 
Stock, and, in addition 
thereto, a year-end 
is dividend of 25c on the 
Common Stock, both 
payable December 14, 
1956, to holders of rec- 
ord December 3, 1956. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


November 21, 1956. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share on the outstanding 


Common Stock of the Company, 
ble on December 24, 1956, to st 
| fm oe res Se cows } a Seen on 
December 6, 1 s 
; CHARLES C. mOSKOWITE 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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Man is not merely a combination of 
appetites, instincts, passions and curi- 
osity. Something more is needed to 
explain great human deeds, virtues, 
sacrifices, martyrdom. There is an ele- 
ment in the great mystics, the saints, 
the prophets, whose influence has 
been felt for centuries, which escapes 
mere intelligence. 

—LecomtEe Du Novy. 


The only true solution of our po- 
litical and social problems lies in cul- 
tivating everywhere the spirit of 
brotherhood, of fellow feeling and un- 
derstanding between man and man, 
and the willingness to treat a man as 
a man. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Have I done anything for society? I 
have then done more for myself. Let 
that question and truth be always 
present to thy mind, and work with- 
out cessation. —SrImMs. 


The improvement of the under- 
standing is for two ends; first, our 
own increase of knowledge; secondly, 
to enable us to deliver that knowl- 
edge to others. —LOcKE. 


Ill fares the land 
To hastening ills a prey 
When wealth accumulates 
But men decay. 
—OLIvER GOLDSMITH. 


My definition of an educated person 
is one who can concentrate on one 
subject for more than two minutes. 


—Dr. R. A. MILiiman. 


The best way to test the mettle of 
a man is to give him a difficult task or 
job and let him fight his way through 
to accomplishment. The immature 
man, the childlike man, is always 
quitting in the face of difficulties. . 
The fully matured man gives battle 
to the very end for the things he be- 
lieves right. He fights one more 
round. —W. H. Autensacn, D.D. 


If we are to survive the Atomic 
Age, we must have something to live 
by, to live on, and to live for. We 
must stand aside from the world’s 
conspiracy of fear and hate and grasp 
once more the great monosyllables of 
life: faith, hope, and love. Men must 
live by these if they live at all under 
the crushing weight of history. 

—O. P. Kretzmann, D.D. 


ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





We can easily manage, if we will 
only take, each day, the burden ap- 
pointed for it. But the load will be too 
heavy for us if we carry yesterday’s 
burden over again today, and then 
add the burden of the morrow to the 
weight before we are required to 
bear it. —JoHN NEWTON. 





B. C. FORBES: 


For the first time in more than 
thirty years I was obliged to 
spend a number of days in bed. 
I discovered that it is salutary 
to be forced to give up the daily 

_ grind and have time for reflec- 
tion. When engrossed every 
minute of every day, one’s per- 
spective unconsciously becomes 
narrowed and worried. Selfish- 
ness steals into the heart. One’s 
thoughts tend to become cen- 
tered solely on self and each 
day’s pressing duties. A brief 
spell of enforced idleness throws 
one out of the rut, supplies time 
for mental stockpiling, clarifies 
and broadens one’s perspective, 
and sends one back to duty in a 
humane frame of mind—at least 
for the time being. . . . Most of 
our strong men would be bene- 
fited by an occasional brief spell 
of weakness sufficient to lay 
them aside for reflection and 
contemplation. 











Democracy is threatened by the in- 
ertia of good people, by the selfishness 
of most people, and by the evil designs 
of a few people. —STantey Kine. 


Of course, it is not the employer 
who pays wages. He only handles the 
money. It is the product that pays 
wages and it is the management that 
arranges the production so that the 
product may pay the wages. 


—Henry Forp. 





We Americans say that the Consti- 
tution made the nation. Well, the 
Constitution is a great document and 
we never would have been a nation 
without it, but it took more than that 
to make the nation. Rather it was our 
forefathers and foremothers, who 
made the Constitution end then made 
it work. The government they con- 
structed did get great things out of 
them, but it was not the government 
primarily that put the great things 
into them. What put the great things 
into them was their home life, their 
religion, their sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to Almighty God, their 
devotion to education, their love of 
liberty, their personal character. 


—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Many modern (so-called) Reform- 
ers are just as dangerous as the phy- 
sician who makes a wrong diagnosis of 
a disease. They see the trouble from 
without and prescribe external rem- 
edies, while the cause of the trou- 
ble is within and needs internal treat- 
ment.—Wiu1am J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 


Service is the rent that we pay for 
our room on earth. —Lorp HA.irax. 


It is the social obligation of man- 
agement to make certain that its 
executives are functioning at peak 
performance, both physically and psy- 
chologically. To keep top men from 
spinning, management must see that 
executives should: receive periodic 
medical checkups; receive periodic 
psychological evaluations; be given 
an adequate number of assistants of 
proper ability; have their time pres- 
sures reduced through improved sell- 
ing; be given training in leadership. 

—Dr. Stantey G. Duesky. 


Oh! it is excellent to have a giant’s 
strength; but it is tyrannous to use it 
like a giant. —SHAKESPEARE. 


The greatest truths are the sim- 
plest; and so are the greatest men. 
—HAke. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 














A Text... 


This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 


therein day and night, that thou mayest 


Sent in by aoe C. Bielski, 
Springfield, Pa. hat’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


observe to do according to all that is writ- 
ten therein; for then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt have 
good success. 


—JosHua 1:8 
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